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When Heaven Comes Close 


There was a time when Heaven seemed so very far 
away, 

A strange, mysterious glory land—my thought of 
yesterday; 

But since the loving Master has beckoned one so dear, 

I somehow feel that Heaven is hovering very near. 


It seems to me that as I stand and gaze afar 

Into the deep’ning dark of night, each little star 
Must know about my loss, must understand— 

So sends its cheer to strengthen heart and hand. 


I do not grieve for him, nor cry against the fate 

That drew my loved one through the great Death- 
‘gate; 

But oh, there is a loneliness, $0 very deep and still 

That nothing earthly seems to satisfy, or fill. 


Just then it is that God, I’m sure, comes close to me, 

He touches my poor blinded eyes, that I might see 

Beyond the earthly mist, where weak and frail things 
are, 

Into that Land of Perfectness, where naught can stain 
or mar. 


And in my fancy I can see my dear one there, 
Rejoicing in the beauties of a land divinely fair, 
So happy in the earning of the Master’s praise; 
Ah, then my heart grows lighter, I can smile, and 
face the days! 
Grace Harner Poffenberger. 
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John’s Reformed Church, Mausdale, Pa., 


Rev. Clark W. Heller, 


pastor, which was dedicated June 29, 1930 


The Daily Vacation Bible School of First Church, High Point, N. C. (154 in attendance), 
Rev. W. R. Shaffer, pastor. 


Hope 


Like a staunch, bold and fearless 
knight, struck low 

Upon the wastes of moor or 
rocky glen, 

Ever it lies sore, wounded. 
I know 

That on this field of blood there 
lies, half-slain, 

Valor that yet shall rise to claim 
its own— 

While signs of the beauty of 
fondest dreams 

Draw near until their 
forms unfold— 

For on the bloody field hope does 
not die. 


Yet, 


lovely 


But is it so that wistful human 
lives 

Can fight the fight and dream the 
perfect dream? 

From greatest loss the richest gain 
will rise— 

And in their truth things are not 
what they seem. 

So while hope faints, might some- 
one on the scene 

Bring wine to drink and staff on 
which to lean! 


Herman J. Naftzinger. 
Hegins, Pa. 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS ON THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


Two books on the New Testament have 
recently appeared that deserve more than 
passing notice. One is primarily for stu- 
dents, although it would prove interesting 
to anyone interested in the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus, and contains material both 
new and valuable: “The Sayings of Jesus: 
Their Background and _ Interpretation” 
(Harper and Brothers), by Benjamin Wil- 
lard Robinson, Ph.D., Professor of New 
Testament Interpretation in the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. The first half of 
the book is devoted to a remarkably thor- 
ough examination of the life, customs, 
political and national ideals and the reli- 
gious conceptions into which Jesus was 
born, and what part these played in de- 
termining both the form and content of 
the teachings of our Lord. For instance, 
I suppose we hardly realize how the reli- 
gious nationalism of the Jews, intense and 
expectant, colored and determined all 
Jesus had to say about his Messianic office. 
A full chapter is devoted to this study of 
religious nationalism of the times and 
what it meant to a teacher born into it. 
Another chapter of great interest is given 
to the consideration of the condition of 
Palestine under the Romans. We forget 
sometimes that Jesus appeared in a Ro- 
man province and Romans were all about 
Him as well as Jews. 

The middle portion of the book is de- 
voted to a study of the life of Jesus from 
His nativity to the beginning of His min- 
istry. Here we have a most fascinating 


77TH ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT AT 
HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 


Heidelberg College conferred 76 bacca- 
laureate and four higher degrees, June 11, 
in the 77th annual commencement exer- 
cises. Seventy-two students in the college 
of arts and sciences received their diplo- 
mas and four received degrees in the mu- 
sie courses. The principles of trusteeship 
as it has been developed in the great finan- 
cial institutions of the world, the banks 
and trust companies were applied in a 
larger field to the spiritual and intellectual 
trusts of life, in the commencement ad- 
dress by Robert E. Speer, of New York, 
secretary of the Foreign Missions Board 
of the Presbyterian Church. 

Three student orations formed a part of 
the program. Miss Lorene Kennedy, as 
honor student of the graduating class, de- 
livered the college oration, and David 
Zauge and Nina E. Drown delivered the 
orations officially representing the men’s 
and women’s literary societies. 

The conferring of degrees followed the 
address of Dr. Speer. Four honorary de- 
grees were conferred. The Doctor of 
Divinity degrees were conferred upon Rey. 
Wallace D. Foust, pastor of a Reformed 
Church in Xenia; Rev. Henry Schmidt, 
who has been pastor of the Third Reform- 
ed Church in Dayton for a period of 35 
years; and Prof. E. H. Zaugg, professor 
of Religious Education at Heidelberg dur- 
ing the past few years, who is to go to 
Japan in August to be dean of the theo- 
logical department of the boys’ school at 
Sendai. The LL.D. degree was conferred 
on Elwood E. Rice, of New York City, 
founder and president of the Rice Leaders 
of the World Association and long close 
friend of President C. BE. Miller. Dr. Rice 
is a native of Dayton. 


The awarding of the annual list of me- 
morial prizes by President Miller was an- 
other feature of the program. Those hon- 
ored are as follows: Thomas F. Keller 


study of the forces that entered into the 
education of Jesus and the processes that 
entered into the formation of His mind 
and determined His mission and the form 
His teachings should assume. For instance, 
the constant use of parables was no acci- 
dent, but a deliberate choice of method to 
which the people of the time were accus- 
tomed and which assured both attention 
and remembrance. 


The last half of the book is an examina- 
tion of the teachings of Jesus on con- 
duct, ethics, prayer, the nature of God, 
the Kingdom, the source of power, the 
social order, sin and salvation, His own 
person and mission, and the life to come. 
Of course this is all ground that has been 
covered many times, but the comment and 
interpretation by Prof. Robinson make 
it fresh and new. 


The second book to which I referred is 
written for the people, although as so 
often happens it proves just as interesting 
to the scholar: “Every Man’s Story of the 
New Testament” by Alexander Nairne, 
D.D., Religious Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge (The Macmillan 
Company). This book is assured of a popu- 
lar weleome by the fact that it is a sue- 
cessor of the popular “Every Man’s Story 
of the Old Testament,” published a few 
years ago and widely read both in Great 
Britain and America. It is a little difficult 
to characterize this book without giving 
a false impression. It is not a Life of 
Christ and of St. Paul, yet their lives are 
most graphically depicted. It is not a 
critical survey of the Gospels and Epistles, 
not even a study of how they came to be 
written, yet we are told all about them as 
the story moves on. It is not an examina- 
tion of the teachings of Jesus and St. 
Paul and yet we are told everything they 
taught. It is not a portrayal of back- 


prize divided among the 3 students of the 
graduating class who have received the 
highest grades during the entire four years 
course was presented to Lorene Kennedy, 
$25, and Nellie Otte, $25, and Marion Herr, 
$20. The Kefauver prize for the member 
of the junior class receiving the highest 
grades during the year was won by Harold 
Baker, $50. The Stoner prize awarded on 
a scholarship basis to members of the 
sophomore class who are students of Greek 
was awarded to Raymond Hartsough and 
Wendell McGinnis. The W. A. Reiter 
prize of $5 each to the five students rank- 


ing highest in the annual freshman ex- 


temporaneous speaking contest was award- 
ed to John Beck, Benjamin Diefenbach, 
Paul Sidebotham, Gertrude Haspeslagh 
and Thelma Kranich. The: Alexander and 
Christina Garver prize in English compo- 
sition open to students of the freshman 
class was awarded to Edward 8. Hawkins, 
$15, and Marie A. Freudeman, $10. The 
B. F. Cockayne prize for the two students 
ranking highest in the junior oratorical 
contest held Monday night was presented 
to Arden D. Smith, $20, and Harold B. 
Baker, $10. The Williard prize open to 
freshman Latin students was awarded to 
Margaret Fletcher, $25; Mary Zartman, 
$15, and Olive Roof, $10. The F. J. Brank 
prize in physics was awarded to Earl J. 
Chaney, $25. 

The mens’ glee club of the college pro- 
vided the musical portion of the com- 
mencement program, singing first the Pil- 
grim’s Chorus from “Tannhauser,” and the 
Seraphic Song by Rubenstein-Gaines. The 
chapel was crowded to its utmost capacity 
during the entire program. 


With the exception of one student from 
Nebraska and one from Michigan. the fol- 
lowing graduates were all from Ohio: John 
William Barrick, Dorothy Beam (cum 
laude), Mary Kathryn Best, Gladys Mae 
Bishop, George Henry Bohn, Robert Barn- 
hart Bolenbaugh, Eugene Downing Burns, 
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grounds and Jewish national life and 
thought and yet we learn all about these 
things as we follow the story. It is just 
what it purports to be, the story of the 
New Testament and anyone who reads the 
book will learn most everything about it 
and everything related to it. One thing 
I do want to say in addition, and that is 
that it is very graphically and brilliantly 
written. Prof, Nairne is not only a scholar 
but a writer of unusual gifts. The 100 
beautiful illustrations, printed on heavy, 
glazed paper will make great appeal to the 
young people, and I imagine that the 
author had them in mind also as he wrote. 

A book has just come to me from the 
John C. Winston Company which, while not 
devoted to the New Testament alone, is so 
valuable and deserves commendation so 
much, that I want to mention it here. 
Personally, I have already taken it to my 
heart and it will travel with me as com- 
panion henceforth. It is called “In Plain 
Paths” and is the work of Elizabeth Hays. 
It is simply a bringing together from the 
Scriptures of both the Old and New Testa- 
ments into separate chapters of the texts 
dealing with such topics as “Our Father,” 
“Divine Guidance,” “From the Hand of 
God,” “Refuge,” “The Good Shepherd,” 
“Life,” “Love,” “Temptation,” “The Hope 
of Nations,’ “Light,” “Foundations,” “For- 
giveness,” “Prayer,” “Courage,” “Faith,” 
“Peace,” and “Trust.” I have listed only 
part of the chapters, but enough to show 
the extreme value of the book. I should 
think every preacher would want to have it 
right at his elbow and everybody seeking 
consolation and encouragement on his table. 
I do not like the title because it does not 
convey the book as a title always should. 
Perhaps I would have called it “Divine 
Words for Human Needs,” for that is what 
it comes to. 

Frederick Lynch. 


Harvey Louis Busch, Abraham Lincoln 
Carpenter, Lela May Carper, Dorothy 
Annabelle Castanien, Paul Eugene Clap- 
per, Frances Estell Cole, Florence Mary 
Josephine Dardee, Ruth Idora DeMuth 
(cum laude), Clarence Lewis Donze, Mina 
Elizabeth Drown, Rae Marcille Early 
(cum laude), Leon Reed Fetzer, William 
Rodell Flocencier, Kathryn Hileen 
Friderici (cum laude), Hildred Catherine 
Funk, Howard Jacob Gaiser, Glenn Arthur 
Gallagher, Walter Clayton Garland, Mil- 
dred Mary Goerlich, Kathryn Winona 
Gross, Margaret Lucile Harter, Velma 
Elizabeth Hartman, Marion Herr (magna 
cum laude), Walter James Innes, Miriam 
Kable Jones (cum laude), John Wendell 
Keller, Mildred Helen Kemm, Lorene 
Elizabeth Kennedy (magna cum laude), 
Donald James Kingsmore, Aloysius John 
Kramer, Frances Marguerite Kurtz, Marian 
Irene Larkin, Mary Jane Lavely (cum 
laude), Harold Charles Leffler, Karl Claire 
Leidy, Ila Florice Long, Robert George 
Longaker, Annabel Ruth Lott (eum 
laude), Eleanor Anne MeKinney (cum 
laude), Frank F. Maloney, Helen Louise 
Manecke, Harlow Clayton Matz, Irene 
Geneva Miller, Dorothy Edith Mizer, Wil- 
liam Wenzel Morris, Christine McKay 
Myers, Ola Christina Niederhauser, Nellie 
Margaret Otte (magna cum laude), Har- 
old Homer Prugh, Thalia Evangeline Rice, 
Clayton Louis Rock, Anna Elizabeth Roth, 
Mary Kathryn Schwab, Clarence Everett 
Sitler, Margaret Carolyn Smith, Downs 
Calvin Spitler, Robert Delmar Stone, Jacob 
George Strauch, Ruth LuVerne VonBergen, 
Josephine Annette Walker, Velma Pris- 
cilla Wierville, Ruth Elizabeth Willey, 
Jesse Arthur Williams, David Jerome 
Zaugg (cum laude); Martha Wingard Zie- 
ber. In the Conservatory of Music: Doro- 
thy Luella Detwiler, Arthur Walter John- 
son, Frank Edward Servos, Marion Maude 
Sponseller. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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ARE YOU GOING TO THE HOLY LAND? 


Millions of the faithful have visited the Holy Land. 
Millions more have cherished the dream. And no wonder! 
Who would not be thrilled to tread the land “over whose 
acres walked those blessed feet which nineteen hundred 
years ago were nailed for our advantage on the bitter 
cross”? 

Bethlehem lures us, for there it was that, one starry night, 
earth was crammed with heaven, and the Baby lay in the 
manger, bathed in the soft radiance of a mother’s love and 
adored by shepherds and kings. In Nazareth we sit at the 
Virgin’s Fountain in the dusk while a mother and son come 
to draw water, while recollection speaks of a lad who grew 
in wisdom and stature and in favor with God and man. The 
jordan calls us, a river that has come to be symbolic of 
many things. As the negro sways to the weird strains of 
his spiritual, one of his dreams is to “hear old Jordan roll.” 
Standing there we see the heavens opened and the Spirit 
descending upon the Son of God. If the traveler from “busy 
America” could really “find the time” what might he not 
experience as he climbed the rugged hills to the east to 
hold vigil in silent communion with Him who met and 
vanquished the tempter there! 

And now we are off to Galilee again, to walk beside the 
sacred sea or climb the mount where the Teacher sat sur- 
rounded by His disciples, while before our eyes the calm 
blue of the lake is whipped into foam and beneath the 
darkened sky a frail fishing bark rocks amid the storm, 
and we remember Him whose voice quieted the tossing 
waves and the trembling hearts. 


On the Mount of Transfiguration past and future give 
up their secrets and we see Satan fallen like lightning from 
heaven, while the friendly Teacher is robed in heavenly 
splendor. 


To Galilee we bid a sad farewell. Reluctantly we say 
“goodbye” to lake and shore, sower and reaper, birds of 
the air and lilies of the field. We must journey to Judea 
and we are loath to depart, for Galilee is a pleasant land, 
so much like home, a land of peaceful and tranquil beauty. 
Have you read that wonderful sermon, “Walking in Gali- 
lee”, by Frederick Shannon? Those who read it will never 
be the same again. 


But our Master’s face is set toward Jerusalem and we 
must follow Him. We shall linger in Gethsemane beneath 
the age-old olive trees, while in the starlight the nearby city 
forgets itself and becomes the dream city of the faithful. 
If a lantern should flash in and out among the foliage we 
might sense the approach of history’s most tragic figure to 
bestow a traitor’s kiss. 


Tis midnight; and on Olive’s brow 
The star is dimmed that lately shone. 
"Tis midnight; in the garden now 
The suffering Saviour prays alone. 
The site of Calvary awes us into silence. 
And then the empty tomb and victory! 
Yes, my friends, 
Judean hills are holy, 
Judean hills are fair; 
For one may see the footprints 
Of Jesus anywhere. 


But there is another Holy Land, It is the land you cover 
in the daily round. You need not go to Bethlehem to wit- 
ness the miracle of mother and child. Would you be any 
better for Bethlehem if you can look unmoved upon any 
cradle scene, seeing in every new-born babe the promise 
of the Father? Would you be the tourist in Bethlehem 
and not the pilgrim? There is a difference. 

And you too were baptized. Not in the Jordan, nor yet 
with water brought hence by pious hands. Can you not 
revisit the scenes of your Baptism and the Confirmation 
thereof, and revive a little of the glory and the dream that 
were yours when you stood before the altar of God and 
felt the stir of a new life? 

Mountains of temptation exist for us all. Did we come 
out victorious? By what power did we win? It has been 
said that too often we do not learn from our successes the 
secret of victory. Did we fail? Why? Let us go back 
and fight again the good fight: angels are waiting to min- 
ister as the tempter flees. ; 

Though history is said to repeat itself none of us can sit 
at the feet of the great Teacher by the Galilean sea. But 
there are teachers today who have His Spirit. They are 
busy in season and out, breaking the bread of life and 
breaking their hearts over lack of appreciation. Let us just 
sit down and listen; there is much to learn. 
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Have you never, though far from Palestine, climbed the 
Mount of Transfiguration and caught the vision of things 
ineffable and unutterable? Do not deny it! You too have 
had your visions, your dreams, your better moments. Climb 
that mount again. The heights to be reached are not in 
Galilee but in your soul. Have you never been in Gethse- 
mane? Then you have never lived. Perhaps we cannot 
drink of the same cup or be baptized with the same bap- 
tism, but we too can suffer and find in our griefs strength 
undreamed of and peace at last. 

Calvary—we are not worthy of this honor. But we dare 
not run away. We might meet the Master in our flight 
and He might answer our “Quo vadis, Domine?” with 
words that would burn deep. Jf you are running from your 
cross do not go to Golgotha beyond the seas. You must 
find your Calvary in your heart and will. 

And now at last all tears are dried and we are listening 
ta the angel that stands beside the empty tomb. We climb 
the hill together and stand at the grave of one we lost in 
other years and hear the angel tell us once more that tombs 
are empty. Nothing is buried in the ground. All that is 
of value ascends to the good God. If we do not believe 
this let us not profane the sacred stones of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

It was in the last-mentioned place, you will recall, that 
Mark Twain wept at the tomb of Adam. ‘To think,” said 
he, “that here in a strange country, far from home and 
friends, I should come upon the tomb of a blood relation.” 
This is the most humorous passage, surely, that has ever 
been penned. Only Mark Twain could think of the humor 
involved in a man’s travelling thousands of miles, passing 
by millions of his fellowmen in cold indifference, to shed 
tears at the grave of the most distant relative of them all. 

But humor is close to tragedy, and it were no less than 
tragic to travel over the wide sea to the Holy Land of 
history and geography and never suspect that the real Holy 
Land is the ground over which we daily come and go. 


—AppISON H. GROFF. 
ey ok eee 


“THE HOUSE OF MANY HOMES” 


A leading newspaper recently carried an interesting para- 
graph on the growth of the practice of building apartments 
containing many homes. It seems that in the cities espec- 
ially the average man cannot afford to have a house all by 
himself. Everywhere this plan is coming into use. 

The newspaper treats, of course, only the civic and 
economic aspects of the problem. But what strikes us is 
the challenge which this may bring to home-makers and 
homekeepers everywhere. It isn’t the shape or the size of 
the house that makes the home, in the long run. It isn’t 
the people who built the walls, but the people who live be- 
tween them. It isn’t the architectural style of the house, 
but the type of people who use it. It is important to build 
and operate houses better, but it is more important to in- 
culcate into all who dwell in the homes the feeling that 
home is something precious, something to contribute to and 
enrich, something to mold beautiful life. 

Every house should have many homes. It should offer a 
home to the best in religion, cherishing the Bible, great re- 
ligious classics, and the best religious writing of the day. 
It should be the home of friendship and fellowship, con- 
tinually sheltering friends for entertainment, co-operation, 
and conference, and welcoming the friends of the children 
and parents alike. It should be the home of good literature 
and good pictures, and minister to the whole lives of all who 
dwell in it. It is important who lives in the parsonage, but 
it is also important who lives in your house! What kind 
of a community would we have if all homes were like 
yours? What finds entrance to it? Are great thoughts ut- 
tered there, and great deeds planned? Does it give the 
atmosphere of care and attention, comfort, rest and quiet, 
efficient ministry to all the needs of the family? Does it 
welcome strangers, and offer a beckoning haven for tired, 
discouraged people? Is it always in disorder, or is it, on 
the other hand, so stiffly formal and impeccable that nobody 
feels like incurring the risk of soiling some part of it? 


In many respects we do not have to look farther than 
the homes to discover what is wrong with contemporary 
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social life. There is the strength or weakness of a civiliza- 


tion. It is time we checked the prevailing indifference to 
the home. We spend little time there, and hate to work 
in it. We want automobiles, entertainment, expensive 


clothing so much that we often take any old house so as. 
to save expense. We put so much into the superficial 
frills of life that home life disappears. We have no at- 
tractive place to rest, no incentive to work and rest and 
play at home, no good place to show friends or receive 
strangers. It is the center of less and less careful and lov- 
ing training of children. All these are serious matters- 
How should we adjust the home to modern conditions in 
city and country? How should we seek to outfit it? What 
should be done and achieved in it? 


—RicHaArp K. Morton. 
* * * 


WESTWARD HO! 


Our next stop is Edgemont, where some of our party 
leave for the Yellowstone tour. The plains spread before 
us in uninteresting levels except for occasional groups of 
the cottonwood tree, brush wood and the sage brush. The 
train has been following, crossing and recrossing the old 
gold trail that ran from Deadwood down to Sidney. A 
road that was followed in bygone days by Buffalo Bill, 
Deadwood Dick, Bill Cody and other pioneers. Now 
the highway grows more modern. The roadbed is good. 
We catch sight of such signboards as ‘‘2 miles to New- 
castle, Wyoming’s best flour’—‘‘Frigidaire Ice Cream.” 
Now we pass the “Experimental Farm” of Wyoming and 
at 2 P. M. reach Sheridan, where we stop for a 25 mile 
drive to the Bighorn mountains. They are taking us into 
what is known as the Dude Ranch country. Sheridan has 
ten or twelve thousand inhabitants. It is a good looking, 
progressive town with a large beet-sugar factory and we 
saw many large fields of growing sugar beets. The moun- 
tains seemed very near as we looked across the country, but 
the very clear atmosphere led us to miscalculate distance. 

The name Montana is Indian in origin and means “Sun 
in the mountain”. We saw a number of Indians on the 
streets as we drove through the town. Early that evening 
we came to the Crow Agency and visited the Crow reserva- 
tion as well as Custer’s Battlefield where General Custer 
and his 212 men were completely wiped out. The Sioux 
Indians in great numbers surrounded Custer and his men 
and the places where they fell—many. far distant from the 
others—are marked with marble stones. That night we 
reach Billings, Montana, and stroll about the city while our 
train waits for a car of tourists that one week earlier left 
their party for a week in Alaska. 

Before retiring we might take time to look over our train. 
It is a special under the direction of the American Express 
Co. Mr. W. L. McAvey, their representative, is in charge 
of the train. He is not only efficient in looking after the 
comforts of his party, but is anxious that every detail shall 
be satisfactory. We have four Pullman coaches, one diner, 
one club car with barber, shower bath, etc.; one car for 
amusements, moving pictures and music, and one observa- 
tion car. The train, though a special, has moved along on 
a regular schedule, never behind time. 


—AmBROSE M. SCHMIDT. 
* * * 


PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN AND RELIGION 


The Commonweal, able Roman Catholic weekly, states 
editorially that, by conservative estimate, there are nearly 
5,000,000 Catholic youngsters of school age in the United 
States, and in the more than 7,000 parish schools there are 
only 2,248,571 children. This means that “parochial edu- 
cation does not influence one-half of the group for which 
it has been instituted and is now maintained at heavy cost. 
Despite all that pastoral energy and remarkable loyalty of 
the faithful are able to do, the Church faces an apologetic 
task of vast dimensions and incalculable importance.” The 
Commonweal considers public school children as “unin- 
structed” and says great numbers of them will sooner or 
later give up all connection with the Church. The existing 
limitations are due, it says, to “‘psychological blindness.” 
Some are unaware of the problem. Other priests and lay- 
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men are neglecting the religious education of public school 
children because they fear such attention may tempt more 
Catholic parents to take their children out of the parochial 
It is admitted that the public schools are in many 
cases better equipped, and that there would probably be 
more “defections from the present order’ if parents felt 
that they could send their children to the public schools and 
yet secure for them some week-day instruction in religion 
after school hours. The “atmosphere of culture and spirit- 
uality frequently lacking in public institutions” is claimed 
for these parochial schools, which The Commonweal con- 
siders the only safe place for the training of boys and girls. 

The example of Monsignor Hickey of Brooklyn is cited. 
He has arranged for the instruction of at least 70,000, most 
of the catechetical work being done by Catholic teachers in 
the public schools. So Father Lyons, a Chicago Jesuit, has 
organized an Instruction League which has helped to teach 
more than 200,000 children in many dioceses. Better than 
such sporadic efforts would be, thinks The Commonweal, 
a great national organization, “enjoying papal approbation 
and indulgences, able to assure priests and laymen alike 
that its efforts in behalf of Catholic children in public 
schools were above reproach and answering to a foremost 
need of our time.” 

It certainly should interest Protestants to read such an 
exhortation as this from The Commonweal: “At best the 
repudiation of the public school child is short-sightedness ; 
at its worst it is a criminal act. How would St. Paul, who 
preached the gospel even in the market-place, judge an 
era which refused to little ones that ‘going unto the Lord’ 
which is enjoined in one of the most illustrious passages in 
the New Testament? We hope this will be one of the 
major concerns of the next decade.” Are we concerned 
as we ought to be about the public school children who are 
not Catholics and who are receiving little or no religious 
training ? 


schools. 


* * * 


A MESSAGE FROM PORTO RICO 


Governor Theodore Roosevelt is to be heartily com- 
mended for his efforts to make the American people realize 
that the Island of Porto Rico, of which he is Governor, is 
an important part of the United States and that its people 
are our fellow-citizens. He has found an extraordinary 
lack of information in this country concerning Porto Rico, 
with its population of a million and a half souls. Colonel 
Roosevelt now announces the production of a two reel pic- 
ture which gives, in 20 minutes, a remarkable perspective 
of the past, present and future of Porto Rico, with the 
problems it must confront, because of all kinds of draw- 
backs coincident to disease and poverty. Our fellow-Amer- 
icans in the Island are intelligent, adaptable and industrious, 
and it should be regarded a sacred privilege to take an in- 
terest in their welfare. Governor Roosevelt advises THE 
MESSENGER that Churches and their organizations. can se- 
cure this picture without cost except for express charges 
from the Motion Picture Bureau of the Y.M.C.A., at 120 N. 


Governor Roosevelt On the Job in Porto Rico 


Cie Cen Ga 


down from Heaven, couldn’t please all these people.’ 
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41st St., New York, or 1111 Center St., Chicago. We are 
glad to encourage the use of this film so that our people, 
through more intimate acquaintance, may become more 
friendly and helpful to the men, women and children of 
Porto Rico. Will you co-operate ? 


seg Ke Kok 
A SENSE OF HORIZONS 


“At once,” writes Sidney Walton in The Yorkshire Even- 
ing News, “I can tell when a man or a boy has a sense of 
horizons in his heart. In his eyes his heart implants a won- 
der, a wistfulness, a serenity, and suggests ‘a light that 
never was on sea or shore.’ There’s a distinction about 
him; he mixes with us, works with us, plays with us, but 
you feel that his soul’s citizenship is bigger than our little 
affairs. 


‘Lo! as some venturer, from his stars receiving 
Promise and presage of sublime emprise, 
Wears evermore the seal of his believing 
Deep in the dark of solitary eyes.’ ”’ 


Somehow we cannot help feeling that without horizons 
life can be little but “a mere imprisonment within the walls 
of so many years.” This is one of the offices of the Church 
—to give all who are in her fellowship this glorious sense 
of horizons. 

ones 


INEXCUSABLE MIX-UPS : 


It is certainly queer that, in spite of all the progress we 
claim to have made in scientific achievement, no serious 
attempt has been made to secure a fool-proof method of 
identifying babies born in hospitals. The writer remem- 
bers how, on a tour of inspection of a large city hospital, 
he saw the 22 babies born that night in that particular hos- 
pital, lying side by side in a sort “of trough-like receptacle, 
with no distinguishing mark except a fragile and insecurely 
fastened number around the wrist. The cases of mixing 
babies have been too numerous for comfort. The recent 
Watkins-Bamberger case, so fully given in the papers, sug- 
gests to us all the serious possibilities involved in careless- 
ness on the part of doctors, nurses or others in authority. 
It may be admitted that all babies are sweet but it is natural 
that people should prefer to have their own and not the 
baby of somebody else. Even worse than the thought of 
having somebody else’s, however, is the thought that some- 
body ‘else has what belongs to you. It stirs the imagina- 
tion to consider what that clever dramatist, Old Father 
Time, may reveal in the case of two such “mixed babies.” 
It is at least conceivable that one might be a national hero, 
the other a national scourge. Let us hope, however, that in 
all such sad cases of negligence, both babies will turn out 
well. The anxieties and heartburnings in the hearts of the 
parents are sufficiently serious and should lead to the pun- 
ishment of those responsible for such a tragedy and the 
adoption of a safe plan to prevent the repetition of these 
calamities. 

ae, 


“HE WOULD NOT RESIGN?!’ 


Discouraged, disgruntled workers in good causes—how 
often we come into touch with them! How tactful, wise 
and patient we need to be in dealing with them! It is a 
temptation to which all of us are subject; therefore we 
should have all the more sympathy for other victims of this 
mood of weariness and dejection. Sometimes a word fitly 
spoken is like balm in Gilead to heal the wounded spirit and 
bring to disheartened folks a new courage and insight, a 
holy resoluteness of purpose to “carry on” 

One of our excellent young pastors gave a recent illustra- 
tion which surely deserves to be passed on to others. The 
sexton of his Church came to that pastor with his resigna- 
tion. He had grown tired of the chronic and acute com- 
plaints so common in many places and felt it was simply 
impossible to please those he was trying faithfully to serve. 


Therefore his mind was made up to quit. “Why,” he cried 
out to the young minister, “even God Himself, if He came 
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answered the pastor, “I don’t suppose He could; but God 
would not resign!” 

It is doubtful if a better reply could have been made. 
It states effectively the one thing of which we may be surest 
about our Heavenly Father—the constancy and invincibility 
of His love. Whatever the difficulties, delays, disappoint- 
ments and discouragements, no matter how coldly or in- 
differently He may be treated by His children, He does not 
quit, He does not threaten to resign, He will not leave us 
nor forsake us. So Jesus, for the joy that was set before 
Him, endured the Cross, despising the shame. He could 
eo to Gethsemane and Calvary; but He could not, would 
not resign. It is an inspiring thought to hold before our- 
selves and our friends, whenever clouds and darkness are 
round about us, when all our efforts seem unappreciated 
and all those we serve seem most ungrateful. 


*x* * 
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The Parables of Safed the Sage 
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THE PARABLE OF WRITING AND DOING RIGHT 


On the north shore of the strip of salt water which di- 
videth Long Island from New York, in a place where one 
may See the Sound but may not Hear the Sea, abideth Billy 
Muldoon, the Solid Man, who put Courage and punch into 
John L. Sullivan and Theodore Roosevelt and some of the 
rest of us. And beside being a former first-class fighting 
man he is a Philosopher. And these be his two Mottos: 

Do RIGHT AND FEAR No Man, 
Don’t WRITE AND FEAR No WoMAN. 


Now the more I think of the Philosophy of Billy Mul- 
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doon, the more wisdom do I behold in his distinction be- 
tween Writing and Doing Right. 

Well did my friend Saint Paul declare that the Letter 
Killeth. And wise was the man who wrote these lines: 


Lives of great men all remind us 
As their pages oft we turn, 

That we’re apt to leave behind us, 
Letters that we ought to burn. 


For the recent biographies of George Washington give 
more space to his Sally Fairfax letter than to his Farewell 
Address or the Declaration of Independence or the Consti- 
tution of the United States; and the recent Lives of Ben- 
jamin Franklin have as their chiefly advertised feature a 
Letter of his which I judge was mostly Humorous yet not 
wholly so. And they revel in it beyond all his Philosophy 
and the Wisdom of Poor Richard. Whereas my old friend 
Aristotle flirted with an Athenian flapper who slapped him 
in the face when he essayed to Kiss her, and the Athenians 
only had a laugh about it. Whereas if he had written 
what I presume he said unto her, the biographies of the 
present day would set small store by what he spake concern- 
ing Philosophy and would have filled up half their book 
commenting on a letter that represented the mild folly of a 
passing hour. And I have noticed that when men close with, 
Burn this letter, they practically insure that the letter shall 
be preserved, and come up again for their discomfiture. 

Therefore do I applaud the wisdom of Billy Muldoon. 
For I believe it is always Right to do Right, and that to 
do Right is the only safe rule of conduct. And it seemeth 
that while a man should be careful of the words he doth 
utter, there is more than twice as much reason why he 
should take heed concerning the words that he doth write. 
For it may be difficult to explain a letter even while a man 
doth live; and the letter may remain after he is not there 
to explain it; and may give a Very Different Impression 
than he intended. 


The Principles of William Howard Taft 


Vi, An Active Private Citizen 


“Happiness is not in the luxury class, after all. Real happiness is in the consciousness of having done the best you 
could with the material God has given you” 


Epwarp H. Cotron 


Mr. Taft had been the first President 
to receive a salary of $75,000 in addition 
to $25,000 traveling expenses. He had 
believed, however, that the position im- 
plied generous outlays and entertaining. 
It is said that when. Woodrow Wilson’s 
secretary, Tumulty, came to the White 
House investigating the probable cost of 
its maintenance, Taft had informed him 
with a wink and a chuckle that it was the 
most expensive boarding house in the 
country. The President liked to travel, 
and regularly used up his traveling allow- 
ance on special trains. So he retired from 
office without having saved enough to 
guarantee him a competence. He had no 
independent fortune. He would have to 
earn a living like any other American citi- 
zen with a family to support and a prestige 
to retain. But that was not going to be 
difficult, judging from the lavish offers 
made to him. The country thought, nat- 
urally enough, that he would return to his 
beloved calling of the law; but he had 
scruples, 

That was one trouble with Taft—seru- 
ples sometimes stood in the way. His 
failures could be almost directly traced 
to certain fine traits of personal charac- 
ter—to generosity, inability to deceive or he 
compromise, loyalty to friends. He was 
not a conservative in the popularly ac- 
cepted sense. He was a liberal, even a 
progressive liberal. But he hated radical- 
ism in every fiber of his being. And he 
would not_tolerate that artificial, and as 
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clear, 


hear! 


profoundly 


it to another. 


IN GOD’S HOUSE 


(Lines suggested in the worship- 
ful atmosphere of the transformed 
auditorium of St. 
Reformed Church, Reading, Pa., July 


When Church bells rang out soft and 


They seemed to say to me, “Hear, 


It is God’s Day, so come along 
And join in our triumphant song.” 


This call rang sweet on summer air, 
Responses came from everywhere; 
The old, yet new, St. Paul’s for me 
Holds beauty rare—a joy to see. 


What sense of rest, and worship too! 
Its charm so rich, its lines all true. 
’Tis God’s own House—solemnity 
With harmony—true Sanctuary! 


Elizabeth W. Fry. 


believed, 
method of promoting progress by taking 
power away from one class and giving 
Mr. Roosevelt had set on 
foot a tremendous moral movement, which 
he alone could control, and perhaps he 
would have had his difficulties. 


to the White House as this movement was 
getting out of hand. He had mind enough 
to realize it, tried to control it, but it 
writhed back and overpowered him. Then 
came the World War, with entirely 
changed ideas and ideals. How many pub- 
lie men, active from the Spanish Ameri- 
can War, through the World War and 
the decade following, have succeeded in 
inspiring national confidence and devotion 
in increasing measure? Not many. Is it 
not true that Mr. Taft emerged out of all 
those vicissitudes one of the most unsel- 
fish, constructive, and dependable states- 
men of his time? Has America any finer 
possession today than his achievement 
based unalterably on principle, and his 
idea of how an American given high office 
by the people should administer that office? 

He was offered at once several excep- 
tional law partnerships. He refused all of 
them, and for the following reason. It 
seems that during his term as Prseident 
it had fallen to him to appoint an un- 
usually large number of Federal judges. 
In the Supreme Court he had appointed 
six out of nine justices, including Chief 
Justice White, and forty-five per cent of 
the district and circuit judges. Naturally, 
as an attorney, he would plead in the 
courts of those appointees of his, who, 
also naturally, would find themselves in 
an embarrassing position should they have 
to return verdicts against him. “This 
fact,” he declared, “bars to me active 
practice of the law.” But an ex-President 


Paul’s Memorial 


ill-considered 


Taft went 
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is not to be allowed to lack financial re- 
sources; so several well-intentioned friends 
combined and proposed to him that he 


accept the “chairmanship” of a certain 
substantial business that would pay a 
lucrative salary. Had they known him 


well enough, they would not have offered 
him unearned money. He declined, with 
the comment that he was not willing to 
practice so evident a deception on the 
public, 


Then came the offer of the Yale lec- 
tureship at a modest salary of $4,000, with 
the understanding that a professorship, 
the Kent Chair, would follow, and he ae- 
cepted. This position, with what revenue 
he could collect from lecturing and writ- 
ing, would support his family. Hence, in 
the strange arrangement of events, it 
chanced that the man who had refused 
the presidency of his Alma Mater in 1899 
went there as lecturer in 1909. 


William Lyon Phelps, member of the 
Yale faculty, tells of being present when 
the ex-President attended his first faculty 
meeting. It turned out that no chair in 
the room would accommodate his huge 
bulk. Search was made, and finally a 
great chair used by a giant policeman, 
named Connelly, was discovered and 
brought. On the back of this chair, as it 
happened, were engraved a pair of horns 
strikingly resembling those of a_ bull 
moose, which party had caused Mr. Taft 
so melancholy a defeat the year before; 
but no one in the room perceived the 
humor of the situation with a keener 
relish than the defeated candidate. He had 
the blessed faculty of extracting fun even 
out of disaster. “The people voted against 
me,’ he remarked once to friends, “but 
—I haven’t lost faith in the wisdom of 
the people.” Following the grim reverse 
of 1908, a devoted supporter came to him 
with the earnest if somewhat effusive 
declaration that he had voted for him at 
the last election. 


“S-sh, my friend,’ cautioned the de- 
feated President, holding up a warning 
finger. “If I were you, I wouldn’t brag 
about it.” 


He had received the worst defeat of 
any President who had sought re-election; 
but when did Americans ever fail to love 
a good loser? Taft’s popularity out of 
office was greater than it ever had been 
rh eaee 

Of course, his classes at Yale would be 
crowded. He had been President. He was 
the university’s most distinguished alum- 
nus; but he was also a remarkably inter- 
esting lecturer. His experience in the law 
and in administration had heen exception- 
ally wide. Besides, he had rich humor and 
a charming way of presenting knowledge. 
He illustrated the dry law with lively 
stories of his own experiences in the 
courts, and no student ever regretted 
choosing his course. His intention was to 
tell his classes not only the necessity of 
hewing close to the line of the Federal 
Constitution, but how to do it. 


So he went on with his teaching, lec- 
turing and writing. He was not in retire- 
ment. What ex-President ever was allowed 
that privilege? Delegations visited him. 
Reporters urged him to give opinions on 
Woodrow Wilson’s policy, first in Mexico, 
and, after 1914, in the desperate Euro- 
pean situation. Invariably he refused an 
interview. “Wilson has hard problems to 
solve,” he would declare. “Criticism from 
me would only embarrass him.” Unfortu- 
nately, the other ex-President was not 
showing a similar courtesy. But readers of 
newspapers and magazines during those 
exacting years from 1914 to 1918 read no 
word of censure of the Democratic admin- 
istration from Taft’s pen. Probably he 
differed from some of the policies, but he 
eonsidered that no good end would be 
served by saying so. He had spent four 
years as Chief Executive. He knew per- 
fectly well the terriffic pressure being 
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on, 


brought to bear every day on President 


Wilson. 
When finally he did speak, it was to 
take one of the finest, most heroie posi- 


tions he ever took; for he sustained Mr. 
Wilson’s foreign policy, bitterly contested 
by most of his Republican friends. For a 
one-time Republican President, leader of 
the Old Guard, to sustain the Democratic 
proposal of a League of Nations, one of 
the most progressive undertakings ever 
attempted by a party in power, simply 
could not be comprehended by ardent Re- 
publican leaders. But he did defend it 
from the beginning, and with vigor, 
power, and great skill. Taft was a party 
man, according to his own admission. But 
he was not a party man to the exclu- 
sion of what he was convinced were na- 
tional and international benefits. He had 
never played politics; or if he had played 


THERE MAY BE A REASON, BUT 
NO EXCUSE, FOR NOT GOING 
TO CHURCH 


Some condemn themselves by the 
apologies offered for not going to 
Church. The old saying, that a poor 
excuse is better than none, is not 
true. 

Not one of that class is as good as 
the Church people they criticize. We 
may have a reason for not attend- 
ing, but no excuse. The two are not 
the same. 

When we use an excuse, we are 
trying to defend ourselves. That, 
in itself, shows we are not doing 
what all of us know we should do. 

A reason is entirely different. That 
is a personal matter. A reason never 
finds it necessary to descend to an 
excuse to defend itself. 

How about tomorrow? Likely it 
will be a fine day for a good act. 
We will be seen somewhere; why not 
in a splendid place? 

There are many, but we owe all 
allegiance to one of them. If we 
have a reason for not being there, 
all right; but we should not spoil a 
reason by giving an excuse. 

Home is usually a comfortable 
place on a hot Sunday. It will be 
cool in Church. Services are timed 
according to the season. 

That, in itself, is worthy of a 
special thought. Churches conform 
to the convenience of the people. 
That is Christianity. How many of 
us regulate our affairs so that the 
Church will receive the benefit! 


—Reading (Pa.) Eagle. 


them, he had played them leisurely, as 
he did his golf game. He was decidedly 
opposed to rough-and-tumble methods of 
electioneering. Roosevelt is alleged to 
have said: “There is a wide cavity 
in Taft’s head where the bump of politics 
should be.’ Once out of the circle of 
partisan bargaining, he did not hesitate 
to say that he hated all of it. 

Hence, in a world crisis, as the World 
War, and later at the Paris Peace Table, 
he thought of world welfare as well as 
of national greatness and party success. 
He gave Mr. Wilson notable and hearten- 
ing support throughout the prolonged, in- 
tense, and bitter controversy relative to 
the League of Nations and the treaty, and 
next to the President himself was the 
most distinguished and influential sup- 
porter. He traveled widely and_ spoke 
forcefully in its favor. He did all this as 
a result of a lifelong conviction that the 
greatest international need was a guarantee 
of enduring peace. His long, persistent 
efforts in this direction, had he done noth- 
ing else, would have made him one of the 


most useful men of his time. He had 
said back in 1911: “Some of us do really 
believe in arbitration—believe not only in 
talking about it, but also in practicing it. 
Some of us so hate 


war, while we so love 


the peace of righteousness, that we are 
willing to submit all our disputes to dis- 


interested judges. We believe that the 
method of judicial determination is so 
much wiser, juster, more righteous, more 


advantageous than war, as the day is 
clearer, more revealing, more beautiful 
than the night.” 

His devotion to peace at home and 


abroad amounted to a religious fervor. For 
thirty years he exerted the weight of a 
constantly increasing influence in its in- 
terest. It used to be said back in Wash- 
ington during the Roosevelt administra- 
tion that when trouble occurred anywhere 
in the world with the United States, the 
man to send to iron out the difference was 
Taft. So he was sent to Panama, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Japan, China and Russia. All 
the jobs were hard, as he who was sent 
to execute them admitted, but in the end 
no disgruntled element could resist that 
persuasive voiec and wholesome laugh. 
While President he executed arbitration 
treaties with England and Japan, legisla- 
tion that pleased him as much as any put 
through during his term. He toiled with 
energy for reciprocity with Canada, and 
failed through no fault of effort. 

Early in 1914, six months before the 
outbreak of the World War, he wrote: 
“The ideal that I would aim at is an 
arbitral court in which any nation could 
make complaint against any other nation; 
and if the complaint is found by the court 
to be within its jurisdiction, that the 
nation complained against should be, sum- 
moned and the issue should be framed 
by pleadings and the matter disposed of. 
It may at first require an international 
police to carry out the judgments; but 
the publie opinion of nations would ae- 
complish much, and with such a system 
we could count on the gradual abolish- 
ment of armament and a feeling of secur- 
ity such as now exists between the United 
States and Canada.” 

When the history of the peace move- 
ment is written, Mr. Taft will be found 
to have been the first statesman in high 
office to have proposed practical methods 
for arbitrating disputes between nations. 
His name will be inseribed second to that 
of no other, as the one who did the most 
to lay the groundwork for permanent 
world peace. We think of Woodrow Wil- 
son as the creator of the League of Na- 
tions. But it was in the expansive mind 
of Mr. Taft that the ideas of the League 
were first formulated. Once in motion, the 
Taft personality could develop tremen- 
dous force and energy. In no effort he ever 
made did he display more force, skill, 
and statesmanship than in his effort to 
convince America that it should confi- 
dently indorse the League of Nations pro- 
posal, And, we must add, in no effort did 
he cause more heartburnings among one- 


time supporters; for opposition to the 
Wilson policy of securing international 


unity and permanent peace amounted to 
a consuming flame of hate. But those who 
approved Mr. Taft’s course, and those who 
opposed it, were obliged to recognize his 
fearlessness of principle and integrity of 
purpose. 


Meantime he was holding offices enough. 
He was president of the American Bar 
Association, 1913; president of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Jurisprudence, 1914; and 


president of the American National Red 
Cross from 1906 to 19138. Then in 1915 
he again became head of that organiza- 


tion, and through the war directed it in 
its vast and useful activities. Also dur- 
ing the war he directed the work of the 
War-Labor Board. The nation had exceed- 
ingly valuable assets in the person of 
its ex-President, knew it, and put them 
out to interest accordingly. And the jolly 
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giant of the vast physique, large brain, 
and altruistic soul could not say no when 
any obligation in the shape of duty 
beckoned. 
Then, after deferred 


twenty years of 


CoH UGH 


ambition, he was to achieve the supreme 
hope of his life. He had not wanted to be 
President, but had run for that office to 
please his family. He had wanted to be a 
Justice of the Supreme Court; and, so 
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adroitly does Nemesis work, her wonders 
to perform, that, at the ripe age of sixty- 
four, that great honor was conferred upon 
him. 

(To be continued) 


Winnebago Commencement 


After an absence of six years it was a 
privilege again this year to be present at 
the commencement exercises of our Win- 
nebago Indian Mission School at Neills- 
ville, Wise. Some of the changes wrought 
by these years and the substantial growth 
recorded by them were a pleasure to note; 
while other changes were a cause for keen 
regret. 

Only three weeks before the date of the 
commencement festival on June first the 
beloved missionary, Rev. Jacob Stucki, 
was taken to his eternal reward. Mission- 
ary Stucki had been the father of the 
school. He was beloved by all—Indians, 
staff and children, This was the first time 
in the history of the Winnebago Indian 
School that he was not present with his 
sympathy and counsel at the commence- 
ment exercises. However, as voiced by 
every speaker of the occasion, it was the 
certain belief of all of those present that 
he really was there in spirit as he had 
always been. One of the significant and 
beautiful things was to note the sincere 
sorrow and sense of loss expressed by the 
non-Christian Indians. They really had 
more to say in this respect than the Chris- 
tian Indians. Rev. Mr. Stucki was the 
friend of all Indians, and the non-Chris- 
tians seemed to appreciate it all the more 
since he was gone. 

The thing that strikes one immediately 
upon entering the grounds of the Winne- 
bago Indian School is the splendid addi- 
tion which has been joined to the old 
building. The fact of the matter is that 
the new addition is larger than the old 


building. The whole new plant makes a 
magnificent appearance. The Woman’s 
Missionary Society may feel justifiably 


proud of this equipment which has been 
added through their generosity in apply- 
ing a large portion of their Thank Offering 
funds for this purpose. It was a pleasure 
to note that the old crowding of the dormi- 
tories, school-rooms and dining-room was 
no longer to be seen. On account of this 
it has become possible for the staff of the 
School to take better care of the children, 
both physically and mentally, and corre- 
sponding improvement is noticed in the 
efficiency of the school. 

Another noticeable thing is that there 
is a change for the better in the appear- 
ance of the Indian population in general. 
The older Indians seem to be better dress- 
ed and have better Fords than they used 
to—although this is not saying very much. 
But there is a general impression of in- 
creased prosperity to be gained by even a 
casual observation of the outward appear- 


ance of the Indians. This is also true 
of the school children. It may be that 
the Church sends to the Indian School a 


better class of donations than heretofore, 
but it certainly is true that the children 
seem to be a little better dressed than they 
were some years ago. 

Other changes are noted immediately. 
We have all heard of the painted Red 
Man, but it is not the “brave” who paints 


today. The influence of the painted white 
woman is to be seen in the Winnebago 
Indian School. Six years ago there was 


not a painted face in the school, but now 
there are painted faces and plucked eye- 
brows among the older girls who are look- 
ing to their pale-face sisters as examples. 

Organized baseball and basket-ball teams 
are to be found at the Winnebago Indian 
School now. It must be said to the credit 
of the boys on the baseball team that they 
are not se susceptible to the influence of 
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their white brothers as the girls in the 
matter of paint. On the Saturday before 
commencement the school baseball team 
played with the Greenwood High School 
team. In the second inning of the game 
it was evident that something was wrong 
and the Winnebago School team manager 
found that the high school team had slip- 


WHEN IT IS HARDEST TO PRAY 
By Mrs. Findley Braden 


Ask God for the long-withheld bless- 
ings, 
That never at all may be yours; 
Denials will oft prove caressings, 
That bring the true strength which 
endures. 
But prayer is a wonderful lever, 
Can lift you up out of the clay! 
Oh, try to pray harder than ever, 
When it may seem hardest to pray. 


Hear Him in the answers descend- 


ing, 
They'll come, if you listen, at 
night, 
Or with the day’s work may be 
blending, 


And make even trials seem light. 
Be patient, submissive and never 
Think it a small thing to obey; 
’Tis time to pray harder than ever, 
Right when it seems hardest to 
pray. 
See Him in the losses that sadden, 


He gives, yet can take away all, 
And days yet to come He will 


gladden, 
Though clouds hover black as a 
pall. 
Love’s links, Time so quickly can 
sever, 


Loved ones are fast passing away; 
Be sure to pray harder than ever, 
Just when it is hardest to pray. 


Praise Him for the merciful kind- 
ness 
Displayed every year of your life; 
Unseen, in your pitiful blindness, 
Through days of hard toiling and 
strife. 

But keep on in earnest endeavor, 
Be victor in each sharp affray, 
And always pray harder than ever, 

When it may seem hardest to pray. 


Doylestown, Pa. 


pel in five semi-professional players on 
their team. It was a question whether the 
game should continue under such unfair 
circumstances. However, the Christian 
Indian School decided that they would 
play the game out and take the defeat 
which was in store rather than be poor 
sports and dishonest players. One could 
not help but wonder what would be the 
effect on the Indians of such treatment by 
supposedly superior but really inferior 
white lads. 


A yisit to the home of that splendid 
Christian gentleman and elder in the 
Indian congregation, John Stacy, was a 
delight. Time spent in this Christian home 
benediction. One of his daughters 
had just been graduated from the Green- 
wood High School the evening before. His 
eldest daughter was at home. She had 
just received her diploma from a Nurses’ 
Training School and Hospital in St. Paul, 


is a 


Minn., and had been appointed by the 
state and government authorities as a spe- 
cial health worker amongst the Chippewa 
Indians in the north of Minnesota. She 
left for her new position the next day. 
John Stacy’s oldest son, Alvin, was at 
home also. He is a graduate of the Mis- 
sion House and is in his second year in 
the theological seminary at that institu- 
tion. It would be hard to find a finer 
Christian family in the Reformed Church 
than that of John Stacy. 


The commencement exercises were inter- 
esting and impressive as usual. There is 
something fine about the wording of the 
program of the commencement exercises 
at the Winnebago Indian School. It al- 
ways begins thns: “Baptismal and Com- 
mencement Festival.” No student has ever 
graduated from our Winnebago Indian 
School who has not become a Christian, 
and for the most of the graduates of the 
school, commencement is indeed and in 
truth a real commencement of a new life. 
There were six graduates this year: Angel 
Little Bear, Emaline Wilson, Josephine 
White Water, Bernard Little George, 
Francis Cassilman and Mitchell White 
Rabbit. To listen to the confirmation 
vows of these young people and to realize 
what they will mean to them the next day 
when they go back many of them to their 
non-Christian homes and surroundings, is 
a most impressive thing. It makes one 
realize how cheap and how easy much of 
the Christianity of ordinary Christian peo- 
ple is. And to listen to the school and 
the catechumens sing their confirmation 
hymn, “O Jesus, I Have Promised,” is to 
register anew in your own heart a vow 
of consecration. To partake of the Holy 
Communion with these newly confirmed 
Indian boys and girls and the Christian 
Indian congregation is a real experience in 
the communion of saints. 

Two young fathers and mothers present- 
ed their children for Christian baptism on 
this occasion. It was beautiful and was 
convincing evidence of the fact that the 
years of missionary effort among the Win- 
nebago Indians are having their effects, 
and that there is growing up a generation 
of Christian fathers aind mothers. It 
would have been hard to tell from the 
dress of these fathers and mothers that 
they were Indians or in any way different 
from the many country folk of Wisconsin 
farms. To see a Christian Indian mother 
with bobbed hair present her child for bap- 
tism is surely evidence of the fact that in 
more ways than one the old days are pass- 
ing. 

It would be unfair to conclude this little 
account of this commencement occasion 
without a testimony to the faithfulness 
and loyalty to the staff of the Winnebago 
Indian School. The whole staff, superin- 
tendent, teachers, matron and various 
helpers all consider their task a portion of 
real Christian service. Many of them are 
staying in the school at no small sacrifice 
and are doing it gladly and happily as a 
service to the Church. 

A visit next day to the little Indian 
Chureh at Black River Falls, some 20 miles 
away, called one’s attention to the little 
Christian burying-ground back of the 
House of God. There in the exact center 
of this burying ground is the new grave of 
the man of God, Rev. Jaeob Stucki. Just 
so in the center of the hearts of many of 
the Winnebago Indians, both Christian and 
non-Christian, is enshrined the memory of 
Missionary Stucki. 
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The Holy Spirit and The Heathen 


“The Jewish believers . . . were amazed 
because the gift of the Holy Spirit had 
been showered upon the heathen too.” Acts 
10:45, (Goodspeed.) 

This was the first spiritual surprise party 
in the Apostolic Chureh. The Jewish be- 
lievers started something when they were 
amazed “because the Holy Spirit had been 
showered upon the heathen too.” It was 
the first foreign mission problem of the 
Christian Church. There must have been 
much discussion about it. For even Peter’s 
narrowness in the beginning of his star- 
tling ministry had yielded to this new 
departure. We sympathize with these 
Jewish believers in general and with Peter 
in particular. They had been taught an 
exclusive gospel. It had come down 
through the ages among not only the Jews 
but among all nations. And this doctrine 
was not limited to religion; it took in 
every phase of life. And now, in the 
Church of Pentecost, that old worn-out 
doctrine begins to tumble, perhaps a little 
earlier than was anticipated. We would 
expect that the inner circle of Jesus would 
have caught it sooner, taught as they were 
by Him, who made no discrimination be- 
tween God’s people everywhere. And we 
might presume that the never-to-be-for- 
gotten day of Pentecost would have wiped 
out all this religious bigotry. Of course, 
the Jewish believers were still under the 
grip of this non-Christian teaching, when 
they thrust this criticism of the reception 
of the Holy Spirit even among the hea- 
then. It became a trying problem in the 
Chureh of the Apostles, wrought much mis- 
chief, produced divisions, allowed the mid- 
dle wall of partition to exist, and caused 
much heartache among the leaders and 
workers of the Christian Church. And, 
mark you, after 1900 years, this spirit 
against the heathen, in all its varieties, is 
still with us. It is a veritable hindrance 
to true progress. 


GuSsTAV R. POETTER 


The problem of spiritual 
raised by the Jewish believers at the very 
birth hour of Christianity, is still a time- 
ly and momentous problem for Christians, 
Progress, it is true, has been made through 
the centuries. The bitterness of the eclan- 
nish spirit in all directions of life is decreas- 
ing. During the last fifty years this has 
become more noticeable. The striking 
discoveries of scientists in communication 
and transportation have made this world 


superiority, 


seem much smaller. The Christian idea 
of interdependence is doing much after 
all in tearing down the wall that sep- 


arates us. And yet, can we Christians 
really admit wholly and gladly the equal- 
ity of so-called heathen nations, even in 
our religious endeavors? What about our 
Christian brethren in Japan, China and 
Mesopotamia, to whom we are sending our 
missionaries, and from whom we hear en- 
couraging reports? Are we willing to 
banish our strong consciousness of race 
and national superiority? Are we willing 
to admit that these brethren will soon be 
self-directing and self-governing in their 
religious life? We proclaim that day will 
come, but are we willing to face all the 
implications? Are we willing to give up 
all the property rights which we helped 
them to secure? Or will we tighten our 
grasp on it? Are we willing to yield the 
authority which we still have over these 
converts to Christianity? Indeed, are we 
willing to admit that our heathen brethren 
have been showered with divine grace as 
copiously as we have been? It all de- 
pends on how much of the spirit of the 
Christ we have. That spirit must crush 
the spirit of the Jewish believers of the 
first century as well as the spirit of bigo- 
try still in some ecclesiastical quarters to- 
day. Indeed, our hearts must be bound 
in Christian love and fellowship, like to 
that above, in heavenly places. 


MESSENGER 
What must we do, then, to be saved 
from the spirit of bigotry? We must be 
showered with sufficient grace to do it. 


That will help us to renounce the patron 
izing attitude to other races and religions. 


That patronizing attitude is much alive in 
our day. It seems so hard to escape it. 
Its by-product is nationalism in all spheres 
of life. Since the World War this spirit 
has grown by leaps and bounds. The worst 


type of it appears in the Mussolini spirit 
in Italy. It does not spell progress even 
in politics. It is a mill-stone around the 
neck of statesmanship. It crept into the 
recent Naval Conference in London. It 
was called for the purpose of securing a 
five-power treaty on reduction in naval 
armaments. It failed to secure a_ five 
power treaty. The delegates to the con- 
ference had to be content with a treaty 
signed only by the United States and 
Great Britain and Japan. France and 
Italy refused to sign. Yet, something was 
accomplished, and still more will he as the 
nationalistic spirit decreases. Besides Kip- 
lings’ phrase, “half devil and half ehild,” 
as a description of “new-caught savage 
peoples,” will have to die before the right 
attitude will come. And even the poem, 
“The White Man’s Burden,” will have to 
go if our racial or nationalistic preju- 
dices are to become history. 


What we need, too, is less Churchianity 
and more Christianity to bring in the rule 
and reign of good will among men. The 
differences between Churches must be min- 
imized and the essentials must be magni- 
fied. The pulpit needs in some instances 
to be Christianized and the pew will he 
ready to follow its leadership. Uniformity 
will not necessarily be required, but real 
spiritual unity will have to come. The 
Protestant principle of freedom of faith 
will help much to pave the way. 


The Scottish Prayer Book: Its Value and History 


By W. Perry, London: Cambridge University Press 


The title of this book by the principal 
of Theological College, Edinburgh, would 
lead many American readers astray. While 
of course there is no intention on the part 
of the writer to sail under false colors, 
most people outside of Scotland would nat- 
urally attribute “The Scottish Prayer 
Book” to the Church of Scotland. As a 
matter of fact, it is the new liturgy of 
the Episcopal Church of Scotland, a very 
small non-conforming body which from 
1662 until the adoption of the book under 
discussion, used the prayer book of the 
Chureh of England in its services. 

Dr. Perry’s explanation of the reasons 
for the preparation and adoption of the 
new book will prove interesting to Amer- 
ican Churchmen, though it is intended pri- 
marily for the laity of his own Church. 
He is a master in the field of liturgies and 
gives a brief but informative description 
of the use and development of the Book 
of Common Prayer. 

His argument in favor of liturgy may 
well be taken to heart by those who are 
committed to the method of extempore 
prayer in public worship. Form is not 
everything, but no sane man can deny its 
importance. If it means so much in the 
game of tennis or golf, surely it is equally 
valuable in worship. This is a fact that is 
often overlooked in our  non-liturgical 
Churches. While we need not allow our- 
selves to be hypnotized by the sonorous 
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phrase, “our incomparable liturgy,” which 
is used so frequently and so easily by 
Episcopalians, there are certain advan- 
tages to be derived from a careful study 
of liturgical forms and methods. 


For the non-Episcopal reader, many 
matters with which Dr. Perry deals will 
have only psychological interest. HEvident- 
ly, the human nature of the people who 
make up the Episcopal Church in Scotland 
is much the same as that of Reformed and 
Presbyterian Churchmen in America, Thus 
the author has found it necessary to es- 
tablish an elaborate defence for the revi- 
sion of the ancient liturgy and to be as 
persuasive as he can in advocating the 
use of the revised volume. That this 
should be necessary seems strange in the 
light of the many crudities and obsolete 
ideas in the old book, but a strong minor- 
ity in Dr. Perry’s Church is motivated by 
the principle that what was good enough 
for their great-grandfathers is good enough 
for them, an argument with which readers 
of the “Mesenger” are familiar. Another 
phase of the question that stimulates one’s 
reflective mechanism, is the fact that no 
matter where you go, people are divided 
into parties and are almost continuously 
engaged in heated discussions over ques- 
tions that to the detached onlooker seem 
utterly trivial. Yet, we must remember 
that those who smile at the objectors to 
whom Dr, Perry has addressed his argu- 


ment, may themselves be guilty of a 
similar myopia at almost any moment. 

The remoteness of some of the questions 
disturbing these brethren overseas from 
those that agitate Reformed Churchmen, is 
illustrated in such a problem as the person- 
nel of the saints who should appear in the 
Kalendar of the Book of Common Prayer! 
How many of these should belong to the 
Church universal; how many should be dis- 
tinetively Scottish; should any modern 
heroes of the faith be included? 

The firm authority of the Church which 
still persists in Scotland is indicated by 
the canon that forbids a clergyman to 
marry a man to his deceased wife’s sister 
or a person who has been divorced, and 
also by the injunction that marriage must 
be solemnized in Church except by the 


written permission of the bishop. Many 
words of archaic flavor appear in these 
pages and are clearly explained, lauds, 


oblation, offertory, office, litany, breviary, 
ete. 

Even if the subject matter of his book 
lies beyond the periphery of our interest, 
Dr. Perry writes so simply and with such 
clarity that any student of religion will 
not only yield the author his attention, 
but will profit in the process. The book 
is commended to all students of liturgics; 
but to be read with the best results, it 
should be supplemented by the book which 
it presents—“The Scottish Prayer Book.” 
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Lambeth Con- 
and all the 


In London, England, the 
ference is sitting in camera, 
news of it that reaches the outside world 
brief official summary sent to the 
papers every few days. This communica- 
tion gives only the subjects discussed and 
the names of the speakers. We shall have 
to wait until the conference is over for 
an account of its proceedings and recom- 
mendations, 

The International Congregational Coun- 
cil at Bournemouth has been open to the 
press, and the religious weeklies have pub- 
lished fairly extensive reports. The editor 


is a 


of the “Christian World,’ who has had 
long experience of such gatherings, can 


recall no conference, unless it be that at 
Stockholm, that has attained and sustained 
so high a level. He notes that during the 
first three days the name of Walter Lipp- 
mann seemed to haunt the Council. At 
last Dr. W. B. Selbie “rose in his wrath 
and lashed furiously at such intellectual 
subservience.” The principal of Mansfield 
ventured to suggest to Americans, who did 
such a lot of quick thinking, that quick 
thinking was the straight way to the bot- 
tomless pit. There was nothing in Human- 
ism that had not been said over and over 
again, and the Christian Church had 
thought its way through that sort of thing 
more than once in its history. Whereupon 
Dr. Albert W. Palmer, of Chicago, remind- 
ed his hearers that Humanism was not an 
American product, but something that 
came from the British background of 
Bertrand Russell and Julian Huxley. 


Methodists in Council 


The Wesleyan Methodist Conference is 
now meeting in Leeds under the presi- 
dency of Dr, Herbert Brook Workman, 


who has served his own denomination for 
27 years as head of its training college for 
men teachers, and is widely known out- 
side as a foremost authority on medieval 
ecclesiastical history. His recent life of 


Wyclif, in particular, ranks as a classic 
biography. In his address from the chair 


he emphasized—as Dr. J. D. Jones had 
done when presiding at Bournemouth—the 
serious condition arising from the relaxed 
standard of sexual morals. He did not 
believe, as some asserted, that the Churches 
had lost the young people, but youth was 
certainly demanding a new presentation 
of old truths. What was needed above 
everything else was that which was most 
difficult to get—a new St. Augustine, a 
new Thomas Aquinas, a new Calvin, who 
would do what they accomplished for their 
generation by making a synthesis of all 
knowledge in relation to God and to spir- 
itual needs. The Rev. A. EH. J. Cosson con- 
cluded his address as president of the 
United Methodist Conference at Sheffield 
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the lesson of their failure to prevent the 
last war, when they were deplorably uncer- 
tain of their Christian duty in face of the 
sudden erisis. “As followers of Jesus,” he 
said, “we absolutely repudiate war, and, 
unless I entirely mistake the resolves of 
the young Christian men and women of to- 
day, they mean to follow up their repudia- 
tion of war by non-compliance in any war 
of the future.” 
Notes and News 

The new London Missionary Society 
schooner, “John Williams V,” which- will 
soon be plying between the Pacific Islands, 
is now making a tour of British ports for 
inspection by friends of the society, espe- 
cially the children. Her latest predecessor, 
“John Williams IV,” had been .completely 
wornout after sailing over a million miles 
in 86 years. . . . In contrast with his 
previous visit in 1923 Dr. Cheng Ching-yi 
notes in this country a revived interest in 
foreign mission work of all kinds. 
The headquarters building of the China 
Inland Mission is about to be completed 
as planned by the founder, J. Hudson Tay- 
lor, thirty-five years ago. The Bible 
Society has accepted an invitation from 
the Dean of Peterborough to place in the 
Cathedral a case of Bibles illustrating the 
society’s missionary activities. Col. 
Mary Booth’s appointment as leader of 
the Salvation Army forces in the West 
Indies is welcomed as evidence that the 
breach in the Army has been healed. 
The Plymouth Brethren have just been cel- 
ebrating the centenary of their movement, 
which took its name from the town where 
their first regular meeting was constituted. 

. The scheme for tacking a new sacristy 
on to Westminster Abbey has been aban- 
doned. . The three Methodist Confer- 
ences have appointed a joint committee to 
consider the question of admitting women 
to the ministry. . . . At the United Metho- 
dist Conference complaint was made that 
local authorities make no provision for 
places of worship on their new housing 
estates. Manchester City Council 
rejected by 74 votes to 26 a proposal to 
allow Sunday games in its public parks. 
> The Hampton Male Quartet has 
awakened much interest by its singing of 
Negro spirituals in several cathedrals, 
parish Churches and leading schools. 


Obiter Dicta 


“The character of Christ and. His teach- 
ing gives us a permanent standard of 
ethics,” said Sir Arthur Conan Doyle in 
an interview given a few days before he 
died. . . . W. EH. Wilson reminds us that 
the Gospel of Labor does not mean just 
any sort of work, but work permeated and 
illuminated by dedication to a great and 
worthy aim. “The Western type of 


Trans-Atlantic Echoes 


farther from the ideals of the Gospel than 
that of India.” . . . According to the Rey. 
W. K. Gale, of Madagascar, the chief 
advantage of being a missionary is his 
freedom from frivolous intrusions on his 
time. “The work of education,” de- 
clares Principal L. P. Jacks, “is the key 
industry of civilization. If education goes 
wrong, nothing else will go right—certain- 
ly not politics, certainly not economies, 
perhaps not even religion,” «dl oe EO 
youth today,” says the Rev. Malcolm Spen- 
cer, “we break up the unity of the Divine 
being if we do not find and recognize that 
which is worshipful and essential to wor- 
ship in the use and cult of beauty, and 
bring it into one scheme of worship with 
the worship of the moral splendor of 
Christ.” . “The expert im religion; 
Principal W. B. Selbie reminds us, “is not 
the theologian or the ecclesiastic but the 
saint.” 


New Books in England 


Bishop Gore’s’ next book will be “The 
Philosophy of the Good Life” (Murray), 
consisting of the Gifford Lectures he de- 
livered at St. Andrews last winter. 

Dr. G. G. Coulton, the distinguished his- 
torian of the Middle Ages, has completed 
a study of “Romanism and Truth” (Faith 
House). . . Prof. W. EH. Soothill has 
provided in “The Lotus of the Wonderful 
Law” (Oxford Press) a synopsis of the 
most important religious book of the Far 
Kast. . . . “The Testament@ior @eaan: 
(Sharp), by Dr. J. E. Rattenbury, has for 
its subtitle “Studies in Doctrines Born of 
Evangelical Experience.” . . . “God and 
Man” (Blackwell), by the late Dr, Hast- 
ings Rashdall, is a collection of papers 
on some of the most fundamental ques- 
tions in theology, together with others of 
a more general character. . . . The theme 
of Dr. James Bonar’s “Moral Sense” (Allen) 
is the rise, progress and decline of a theory 
of morals popular for the greater part of 
the eighteenth century. . . “The Dawn- 
ing Epoch: Studies in Christian Sociology” 
(Clarke), by Dr. Archibald Chisholm, in- 
dicates “lines of action which will render 
existing institutions more adequate for the 
task of promoting human _ well-being.” 
.. . “The Just Price” (Student Christian 
Movement), edited by the Rey. V. A. 
Demant, is a collection of essays bearing 
upon commercial and financial morality. 

. . Prof. W. J. Watson is preparing a 
study of St. Ninian, Scotland’s first Chris- 
tian missionary, and his times. dn 
“Good News from God” (Longmans) the 
Bishop of London has brought together a 
number of his recent mission addresses. 

. The latest volume in Stockwell’s ex- 
cellent People’s Pulpit series is a collec- 
tion of eleven sermons by the Rey. J. Hay 


by declaring that the Churches had learned civilization,” says the “Church Times,” “is Colligan, entitled “What Was Jesus Like?” 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Rey. KE. H. Zaugg, D.D., from Tiffin, O., 
to 162 Higashi Sambancho, Sendai, Japan. 

Rev. Ernest Gander from Orangeville, 
Ill., to Route, care Zion’s Reformed Church, 
Dawson, Nebr. 


Home Number of the 
“Messenger” will be published Aug. 21. 
Dr. (C. By Schneder, pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Shamokin, Pa., preached the bac- 
calaureate sermon to the 134 graduates of 


The Orphans’ 


the high school. 
S. opened June 9, 


St. Mark’s Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Rev. J. Grant Walter, pastor, will resume 
fall activities Sept. 17. Holy Communion 
was observed June 29. The Children’s 
Day service, June 15, was very impressive. 


The Rev. Chalmers W. Walck, of Grace 
Chureh, Frederick, Md., has accepted the 
call to First Church, Sunbury, Pa., to 
succeed Rey. E. Roy Corman. Mr. Walck 
will enter upon his new duties Sept, J, 


The Community D. V. B. 


In Heidelberg Church, Phila., Pa., Rev. 
A. Y. Holter, pastor, the August preachers 
are: Revs. W. T. Buchanan, D.D., George 
J. Apel, Jr., S.T.D., Charles B. Alspach, 
D.D., Edwin C. Bookmeyer and Homer W. 
Tope, D.D. 

Extensive preparations are being made 
for those big annual gatherings at Bethany 
Orphans’ Home, Womelsdorf, and Hoffman 
Orphanage, Littlestown, Pa. The date is 
Thursday, Aug. 28. Of course, you are 
arranging to go to one of these. You are 
sure to mect a lot of your friends, 
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Trinity Church, Mt. Penn, Reading, Pa., 
Rev. F, A. Sterner, pastor, conducted a 
D. V. B. S. June 9-27, with splendid re- 
sults. The 40th anniversary of the S. 8. 
was observed June 15. The 11th anni- 
versary of the ordination and installation 
of the pastor was observed at the morning 
service June 15. 

The Rev. Dr. A. T. Broek, pastor of 
Calvary Church, Reading, Pa., recently 
underwent a tonsil operation, and is now 
summering with Mrs. Broek in Maine. The 
pulpit of Calvary Church was filled July 
27 by Dr. J. G. Rupp, and on July 20 and 
Aug. 3 by Dr. Paul 8. Leinbach. 

St. John’s Church, Larimer, Pa., Rev. 
G. A. Teske, pastor, conducted a D. V. B. 
S. with an enrollment of 58. Thirteen per- 
sons gave their time free to this great 
work. Holy Communion was observed June 
8. We are glad to note items in the newsy 
“Visitor,” the parish monthly paper, which 
have been gleaned from the “Messenger.” 

In Amity Church, Meyersdale, Pa., Rev. 
B. A. Black, pastor, the evening preaching 
services have been discontinued during 
July and August. During this time the 
C. E. Society conducts its summer pro- 
gram, College students and teachers who 
are home for the vacation season are used 
as leaders and speakers. This plan has 
been followed for several years and has 
proven most interesting and helpful. 

The passing of Dr. John R. Brodbeck, 
M.D., on July 23, leaves a vacant place 
in Jefferson, Pa., that is not easily filled. 
Dr. Brodbeck was a good doctor and a 
good Christian. He was a faithful mem- 
ber of ‘Christ Church. He was intimately 
identified with Jefferson and the surround- 
ing country; had been a faithful messen- 
ger of healing for many years; and held 
a high and respected place in the hearts of 
many people. 

The 40th anniversary of the Spiritual 
Conference held at F. and M. Academy, 
Laneaster, July 28-Aug. 1, was the best 
attended in all the years of its history, and 
the program was particularly strong and 
satisfactory. Dr. and Mrs. Hartman cer- 
tainly know how to entertain such a gath- 
ering, and except for one day the weather 
was delightful. The many added touches 
which ministered to the pleasure and profit 
of all present made this anniversary occa- 
sion notable. Of the three surviving 
founders of the conference, Drs. A. 8. 
Weber and ©. W. Levan were privileged 
to share in the program and the happy 
fellowship of this year’s gathering. 

St. John’s Church, Bellefonte, Pa., Rev. 
Robert Thena, pastor, observed Children’s 
Day June 8. Offering, $62 for Christian 
Education. Midsummer Communion on June 
29 was well attended. Offering for Appor- 
tionment, $208. The Sabbath School paid 
the expense of one representative at the 
S. 8. Camp, Camp Caledow and another to 
Camp Kanesatake. The Church co-operat- 
ed in the Community D. V. B. S., which 
registered 185 boys and girls from 8 de- 
nominations. It held its sessions from 
June 9-27. The Church is also joining in 
the union evening services during July and 
August. The pastor is now enjoying a 
month’s vacation. Services will be resum- 
ed Aug. 31. 

Rey. H. D. Althouse was installed as 
pastor of Corinth Church, Hickory, N. C., 
on July 13. The installation service was 
in charge of Dr. Elmer Hoke, president of 
Catawba College, and the sermon was 
delivered by Rev. John C., Peeler of Lenoir. 
The third member of the committee was 
Klder Blackwelder of Lenoir. A delight- 
ful reception was given Rev. and Mrs. 
Althouse by the congregation on June 4. 
On July 20 the following newly elected 
officers were installed: Deacons R. V. 
Moss, A. A. Shuford, Jr., W. E. Miller; 
Elders, CG. W. Stevens and Mrs. ‘le Mur- 
phy. Mrs. Murphy is the widow of the 
heloved Dr. J. L. Murphy, who served this 
congregation for 27 years. 

In St. John’s Church, Evans City, Pa‘, 
Rev. Dr. H. H. Long, pastor, 75 per cent 
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of the membership communed July 13. 
Three members were received. A commit- 
tee on uniting the four congregations of 
the town, the Reformed, Methodist, United 
Presbyterian and Presbyterian, has been 
organized. At a council meeting July 15 
the following plans were considered: non- 
denominational union, Federation of 
Churches, absolute union under a denomi- 
nation. The last proposal was the unani- 
mous desire of the several delegates and 
is therefore recommended that the four 
congregations merge in one Church. After 
discussion and a ballot it was decided that 
the Reformed Church be the future home 
of the several congregations. 

Zion Church, Nanticoke, Pa., Rev. 
Robert W. Hucke, pastor, held a well at- 
tended mid-summer communion July 20. 
Among interesting events at the Church 
was the attendance of a Jewish rabbi as 
a Sunday morning service, and an Episco- 
pal Anglo-Catholic priest at the evening 
service. The 4th annual D. V. B. S. was 
conducted for a period of 5 weeks; having 
98 pupils enrolled. The pastor was super- 
intendent of the school, assisted by five 
teachers. The Church was packed to ca- 
pacity on Sunday evening, July 20, when 
the commencement exercises were held, de- 
spite the sweltering hot weather. Services 
of worship in this Church have been sus- 
pended during August, but will be resumed 
on Sept. 7, at which time the fall activi- 
ties will begin. 

In St. Peter’s Church, Lancaster, Pa., 
Rev. Charles D. Spotts, pastor, plans for 
the fall are being made. Sept. 28-Oct. 5 
will be known as “Religious Education 
Week,” and will include consecration sery- 
ice of teachers and officers, visitation of 
all the children enrolled in the school, so- 
cial meeting of the workers, Rally Sunday, 
departmental exhibits, etc. The West End 
Community Vacation ‘Church School, which 
is sponsored by St. Peter’s Reformed and 
Bethany Presbyterian Churches, opened on 
June 30 with 93 present. Eleven denomi- 
nations and 18 congregations were repre- 
sented. The Summer Communion June 8 
was the largest in the history of St. 
Peter’s. 


In the Reformed Church at Bloomsburg, 
Pa., on July 30, the Rev. John C. Brum- 
bach and Miss Margaret E. Keefer were 
united in marriage by the Rev. John K. 
Adams, in the presence of a large gather- 
ing of relatives and friends. The double 
ring ceremony of the Reformed Church 
was used. Mrs. J. Clarence Creasy, the 
Church organist, rendered appropriiate mu- 
sic. The bride was given in marriage by 
her father. She is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry D. Keefer, of Bloomsburg, 
and has been a successful teacher for sev- 
eral years in the publie schools of Central 
Park, Long Island. The groom has been 
the pastor of the congregation for the 
past 2% years. Following a reception at 
the home of the bride, Rev. and Mrs. 
Brumbach left on a motor tour of several 
of the southern states. They will be at 
home at the Reformed parsonage in 
Bloomsburg after Sept. 1. 


In First Church of East Mauch Chunk, 
Pa., there was an election for pastor, re- 
sulting in unanimous vote for Rev. Oliver 
Nace, Bangor. He was born in Mt. Bethel 
and later on came to Bangor, where he 
lived with his parents ever since. He 
graduated from the Bangor High School 
in 1923. He was received under the care 
of East Penna. Classis as a student of the 
ministry in the spring of 1923. In the 
same year he matriculated at Ursinus 
College, Collegeville, Pa. He graduated 
with the class of 1927. In September, 
1927, he entered Central Theological Semi- 
nary at Dayton, Ohio, completing his semi- 
nary course in May. He was examined and 
licensed to preach the gospel by East 
Penna. Classis at Gilberts, Pa., in May, 
Rey. Mr. Nace will take charge of his 
duties in the First Church on Sept. 1, 
the Church being closed during August. 
The election was conducted by Rev. E. W. 


Ullrich, of Weissport. Rev. Mr. Ulrich 
and Rev. Mr. Nace were college chums. 

Mrs. Margaret O. Fouse, the widow of 
the beloved Dr. David H. Fouse, would like 
to dispose of a few books from the library 
of Dr. Fouse. They are in excellent con- 
dition and may be secured very reasonably. 
The following books are all published by 
Seribner’s: “Apologetics,” Bruce; “The 
Philosophy of Religion,’ Galloway; “The 
Theology of the New Testament,” Stevens; 
“The Christian Doctrine of God,’ Clarke; 
“Theological Symbolies,’ Briggs; “Chris- 
tian Institutions,” Allen; “Old Testament 
History,” Smith; “The Doctrine of the 
Person of Jesus Christ,” Mackintosh; “The 
Latin Church of the Middle Ages,” Le- 
garde; “The Christian Preacher,” Garvie; 
“The Theology of the Old Testament,” 
Davidson; “The Christian Pastor,’ Glad- 
den; “Christian Ethics,” Smyth; “History 
of Christian Missions,’ Robinson; “His- 
tory of Christian Doctrine,’ Fisher; “The 
Christian Doctrine of Salvation,’ Stevens. 
Anyone interested may address Mrs. Fouse 
at 1573 Ogden St., Denver, Colo. 

Jacob’s Church, Weissport, Pa., is proud 
of the results of the first D. V. B.’S. held 
under the supervision of its present pas- 
tor, Rev. E. W. Ullrich. The school was 
in session for two weeks, July 14-25. All 
the 13 workers were volunteers drawn 
from Jacob’s Church and the success of 
the school was due largely to their faith- 
fulness and capability and willingness to 
sacrifice their own time to the school. 150 
children were enrolled, Although the school 
was sponsored by Jacob’s Church the chil- 
dren of the whole community were invited 
to attend and they responded nicely. Text- 
books recommended by the Board of Chris- 
tian Education were used throughout the 
departments. On the evening of the clos- 
ing day the parents and friends filled the 
Church to examine the handwork of the 
children and to enjoy the closing program. 
The workers were: Pauline Moyer, Evelyn 
Graver, Alverda Arner, Lee Hontz, Mrs. 
Milton Hontz, Mrs. Warren Muffley, Mrs. 
Calvin Balliet, Evelyn Beltz, Ellen Eberts, 
Mrs. Edward Ullrich, Arnold Mangold, 
Mrs. Charles Heller and the pastor, 

Grace Church, Harmony, Pa., Rev. Ro- 
land A. Luhman, pastor, was dedicated 
with special services June 29-July 6. At 
the dedication service June 29, the sermon 
was preached by Dr. H. N. Bassler, and 
the benediction was pronounced by Dr. 
J. Hi. String. Dr; F.C. Seitz preached at 
the evening service. On Monday evening 
the Rev. J. Grant Walter made the ad- 
dess; on Tuesday evening felicitations 
from the community were brought by Rev. 
C. N. Moore, president of the Ministerial 
Association and Rey. E. Roy Corman made 
the address. On Reformed Church Fellow- 
ship Night, Wednesday, the following took 
part in the service: Revs. H. H. Long D.D., 
F. R. Casselman, John F. Bair, Ralph John- 
son, Frank Hiack, H. D. Maxwell, F. W. 
Schacht, and Rev. H. L. Krause, who 
brought the message. Rev. H. M. Leidy, a 
former pastor, made the address Thursday, 
at the Home Coming service. On Friday 
evening a musicale was given under the 
direction of Roy G. Harper. chorister. The 
Church orchestra was directed by Ralph 
MeQuiston. On July 6 new members were 
received by confirmation. In the evening 
Dr. J. H. String preached the sermon, An 
attractive 16-page program, with cover, 
was prepared for the week’s services. 


Rev. Gustav R. Poetter observed the 
14th anniversary of his pastorate of St. 
Mark’s Chureh, Reading, Pa., on Sunday 
morning, Aug. 3. On Aug. 1, 1916, he 
came to Reading from St. Mark’s Church, 
Haston, Pa. He succeeded the late Rev. 
Frederick GC. Nau, D.D. He read the fol- 
lowing statistics: Baptisms, 720; marri- 
ages, 361; funerals, 596; sermons, 1,198; 
new members, 1,554; pastoral and_ sick 
calls, 18,785, of which 1,991 were made the 
last year; Church attendance during the 
year, 24,379; congregational receipts, $212,- 
568; benevolence, $78,928; total in 14 
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‘ars, $291,496. Some outstanding feat- 
ures of the 14th year were: 200 in Bible 


Class pilgrimage from the Good Shepherd 


congregation at Boyertown; new equip- 


ment in Beginners and Primary depart- 
ments; publication of a weekly calendar 
by the pastor; visit of Hungarians from 
Seminary at Lancaster in November; Cedar 


Crest College students at concert; Frank- 
lin and Marshall College students’ musical 
Rev. Edwin A. Beck, of China, on 
foreign Mission Day; Every Member Can- 
Men’s Club organized; new lights in 
Sunday School; 1900th Pentecostal cele- 
bration; Daily Vacation Bible School— 
Sth annual session. The death of the pas- 
tor’s daughter, Mary Elizabeth Poetter, on 
March 29, made the year a peculiarly sad 
one for the pastor and family. 


( lubs; 


vass; 


A wedding of much interest throughout 
the state was solemnized in the chapel of 
the Massanutten Academy when Miss 


Rosalie Keith Benchoff, daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. Howard J. Benchoff, of Wood- 
stock, Va., became the bride of Dr. Wil- 


liam Walker Noel, of Farmville, Va., Sat- 
urday, July 26, at 4 P. M. The chapel 
was most attractively decorated for the 
oceasion with ferns, palms and beautiful 
sprays of gladioli. A wall of evergreens 
completely cut off the stage from the 
chapel, back of which a stringed trio fur- 
nished appropriate music for the occasion. 
The ceremony was performed by the Rev. 
Wayne H. Bowers, classmate of Dr. 
Benchoft at F. and M. College and friend 
of the family for many years. The bride 
was lovely as she entered the chapel on 
the arm of her father, wearing an ex- 
quisite gown of ivory satin made on prin- 
cess lines, with an ivory tulle veil caught 
with orange blossoms. She carried a shower 
bouquet of white roses and lilies of the 
valley. Miss Mary Esther Martin, of 
Woodstock, maid of honor, wore a gown 
of pale pink patterned tulle. Her large 


picture hat was of horsehair braid with 
accessories the shade of her gown. She 


carried an arm bouquet of pink roses and 


blue delphinium. The bridesmaids were 
Miss Dorothy Epley, York, Pa.; Miss 
Louise Dameron, Roanoke, Va.; Miss 
Gladys Didawick, Woodstock, Va.; and 


Miss Josephine Noel, sister of the groom, 
Farmville, Va. They wore various shades 
of chiffon, in blue, yellow, orchid and 
green made on similar lines and they car- 
ried arm bouquets of summer flowers. Dr. 
Francis A. Schwentker, of Philadelphia, 
was best man and the ushers were Mr. 
Robert J. Benchoff, brother of the bride; 
Dr. Walter Myers, of Mercersburg, Pa.; 
Mr. Herman Bell, Berryville, Va., and 
Emil Gathmann, Jr., of Catonsville, Md. 
Miss Benchoff was a student for two years 
at Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, and 
spent one year at Goucher College. She is 
a young woman of many accomplishments 
and her absence will be keenly felt at the 
school where she made her home the 
greater part of her life. Dr. Noel is a 
graduate of Hampden-Sydney College, also 
of Johns Hopkins Medical School, class 
of 1929, and for the past year has been 
a member of the staff of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. Dr. and Mrs. Noel left Wood- 
stock the evening of the 26th for Detroit, 
Mich., where Dr. Noel will join the medi- 
cal staff of the Henry Ford Hospital, 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 

Rev. Henry E. Gebhard, Superintendent 

Bethany is suffering with the rest of 
the county from the draught, yet the Beth- 
any spring has given no sign of failing us. 
The splendid flow of ice cold water con- 
tinues to supply us. The children have not 
found it necessary to mow the lawn for 
almost a month and of course they do not 
complain about that. 

About a week ago the Superintendent 
was speaking to Mrs. Emma Weaver about 
the need of more visual education for the 
children. A motion picture machine to 
show educational films is not only enter- 
taining but a great means of helping our 


children know what the rest of the world 
is doing and how it is being done. The 
question was asked, how much would a 
machine cost? The reply was about $195.00 
at the least. Mrs. Weaver said, “I shall 
give the $95 if you can get the $100.” The 
Superintendent then wrote to his unele J. 
Andrew Wise, of Red Lion, York Co., Pa., 
and told him of this great need of Beth- 


any. Mr. Wise has for some time been 
confined to his bed with illness. He was 
anxious to make others happy, even 


though he was denied such pleasure and 
two days later his check for $100 was 
received. On Friday evening, Aug. 1, the 
children enjoyed a set of lantern slides 
of an industrial nature, as the Superin- 
tendent brought with him a stereopticon 
and screen but we are looking forward to 
the time when such subjects will be pre- 
sented in motion pictures to the children. 


SHARING THE AFFLICTIONS OF 
CHRIST IN CHINA 


Recent cablegrams from our China mis- 
sion and letters from individual mission- 
aries throw some light on the present con- 
ditions in China, and more particularly 
as affecting the work of our mission, which 
IT am sure the members of our Chureh will 
welcome at this time. There is so much 
material of a conflicting and infammatory 
character in the daily papers that I hope 
it will help to steady and compose our 
minds and hearts when I advise that we 
read between the lines in order to discover 
the true facts, if that is possible, under 
all the circumstances. 

We know that a serious situation exists 
in China, and has been existing since 1927, 
due to the destructive Communistie propa- 
ganda which the Nationalist government 
at Nanking has been unable to quell on 
account of its military difficulties in many 
of the provinces. 
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Amid all the disconcerting experiences 
on the part of our missionaries, and a host 
of other workers, the Lord be praised that 
their lives have been spared, and the latest 
news is to the effect that all are well. 


Only July 3, our missionaries, Rev. Ster- 
ling W. Whitener, Miss Sara E. Krick, 
and Miss Erna Flatter left for Hankow, 
the other members of the Yochow Station 
having gone on before to Kuling and else- 
where. This they did because a horde of 
Communist robbers had come into posses- 
sion of the city, and their Christian Chi- 
nese friends had urged them to go to a 
place of safety. Providentially, a Japa- 
nese merchant vessel took them to Han- 
kow. 


According to the letter of Missionary 
Whitener, dated Hankow, July 6, we infer 
that this raid on the City of Yochow, July 
4, was very unlike the anti-foreign upris- 
ing of 1927, for we are told that the local 
citizens were most helpful and sympathetic 
with the missionaries; and that they them- 
selves, especially the officials and mer-' 
chants, have been the greatest sufferers 


CEDAR CREST SUMMER SCH 
Front row—Albert Kleckner, Betty Garver, Harriet Kleckner, Viola Wert, Thelma Faus 
Second row—Rey. Roy Corman, Mrs. Roy Corman, Rev. Daniel Wetzel, Anne Sell, Nao 
_ dore F, Herman, Dr. Charles H. Rominger, Mrs. Margaret String, Bessie Davis, Mr 
Third row—Erma Funk, Mrs. Ada Garver, Nellie Addlesberger, Ruth Wisler, Elva Brou: 
Ruth Heck, Sarah Ziegler, LaRue Ruch. 
Back row—Lena Adams, Anna Schei, Ethel Kimes, Martha Leibold, Mary Erb, Winifre 
Webber, Naomi Zimmerer, Ruth Bien, Betty Mauger. Picture by courtesy of th 
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caused by the destruction of life and prop- 
erty. Several large stores were burned, 
including two yamens (official centers), 9 
prominent people killed, and fifty or sixty 
others were carried off for ransom. <A 
number of evangelists lost their belong- 
ings, and one of them, the pastor of the 
Yochow Chureh, was in hiding two days 
without any food. Prof. David Hsiung, 
well known in our Church, had to be in 
hiding for several days. 

Our missionaries at Yochow lost their 
personal property, which, with the damage 
to the mission buildings, is estimated at 
$4,000 gold. These losses, while surely 
considerable, are practically at the lowest 
figure one could hope under the cireum- 
stances which have transpired at Yochow. 
The work should not be greatly hampered 
by what has occurred. It is cause for 
thanksgiving that the Huping properties 
at Lakeside were left intact. These are 
located about four miles outside of the 
city, overlooking the beautiful Tung Ting 
Lake. It is also a matter of special grati- 
tude that none of the Church people or 
workers in Yochow ‘City lost their lives 
or were physically injured. 


After rehearsing the troubles in Hunan, 
Rev. Karl H. Beck on July 6 wrote: “These 
are difficult times in this field. It is diffi- 
cult for you, Dr. Bartholomew, and for the 
Board. It is exceedingly trying for the 
Chinese Church. But I have no idea that 
it is a time to ‘lay down on the oars.’ 
This morning in my meditations I was 
reading Acts, chapters 6, 7 and 8 My 
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that the China mission is shepherded by 
your own genial optimism and indomitable 
faith. May it not, perhaps, be for the 
spiritual good of the Church ‘to fill up on 
our part that which is lacking of the 
afflictions of Christ in our flesh for His 
body’s sake, which is the Chureh’? 

“Perhaps the most that we can do dur- 
ing these days is ‘to watch and pray’; then 
whenever opportunity is given, to do with 
our might what our hands find to do, re- 
membering that our might is Christ, who 
strengtheneth us.” 

Allen R. Bartholomew, Secretary. 


SUCCESSFUL SESSION OF SUMMER 
SCHOOL AT CEDAR CREST 


Summer sessions ended Friday evening, 
July 18, at Cedar Crest College with an 
impressive address delivered by President 
W. F. Curtis. Seven young people receiy- 
ed diplomas in the Standard Teachers’ 
Training Course, at the completion of 4 
summers’ work: Raymond Rhoads, from 
St. John’s Church, Pottstown, Rev. G. A. 
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other Church, 

There were many courses offered this 
year and the faculty was composed of 
Dr. Theodore F. Herman, The Old Testa- 
ment, The New Testament; Dr. Charles 
H. Rominger, Study of the Pupil, Prin- 
ciples of Teaching; Rev. Fred D. Wentzel, 
Message of Christian Religion, Life of 
Christ; Rev. W. D. Mathias, Teaching 
Work of Church; Rev. Daniel J. Wetzel, 
Training in Worship; Rey. E. Roy Corman, 
Study of Adolescence, Young People’s 
Materials and Methods; Mrs. E. Roy Cor- 
man, Study of Early Childhood, Story Tell- 
ing; Kathryn Y. Allebach, Middle Child- 
hood, Later Childhood; Mrs. Margaret L. 


any group from any 


String, Beginners’ Department Administra- 
tion; Naomi L. Brong, Junior Department 
Administration; Anne Sell, Social and 
Recreational Leadership. 


depression of spirit was effectively dis- 
pelled. The 7th verse of the sixth chapter 
seemed to me to be prophetic. Perhaps, Transue, from Grace Church, Haston, Pa., 
if we are kept faithful during these times, Rev. L. V. Hetrick, pastor; and 3 from 
there will be a multiplication of the dis- St. John’s Church, Shamokin, Pa., Rey. 
ciples even among the priests—those who OC. B. Schneder, pastor. Rey. Mr. Schne- 
have hitherto most strenuously opposed us. der’s Church also held the record with 6 


Creitz, pastor; Naaman Troutman, Read- 
ing; Viola Wert, Allentown; Helen E. 


THE JOURNEY OF DR. & MRS. RUPP 


ioe : : } é The Rev. Jacob G. Rupp, D.D., field 
It is fine for the Church, Dr. Bartholomew, — girls in attendance, which was larger than  gecretary of ae. Boned of a hea Mis. 


sions of the Reformed Church in the U. S., 
was the speaker at the union 
the Reformed Churches at 
Sunday evening, July 27. The 
was held in St. Paul’s Reformed Church, 
of which Rev. Charles E. Creitz, D.D., is 
the pastor and who is the president of the 
Board of Foreign Missions. Dr. Rupp de 
livered a fine “The Man of 
God.” This was the last service Dr. Rupp 
conducted before he and Mrs. Rupp sail 
for Japan, China and Russia. Many friends 
will watch the movements of these Chureh 


services of 
. : 
Reading 


service 


address on 


workers, for Mr. Rupp’s name is a house 
hold word in the whole Reformed Church 
and especially so in the great Eastern 


Synod with its 150,000 members. He has 
been field secretary for 20 years and the 
Board of Foreign Missions has voted him 
a leave of absence for the rest of the year, 
in order to study once more the 
problems on the mission fields. During the 
fall months he and his wife will itinerate 
the mission Churehes in 


intricate 


amongst Japan 
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and China. In 
at the 


Japan he will be 
cornerstone laying of the new 
Chapel of North Japan College. Miss 
Rahauser, of Pittsburgh, a member of the 
Reformed Church, gave a gift of $50,000 
towards the erection of this chapel. Dr. 
Rupp -was instrumental in helping to get 
this gift. North Japan College has 1,000 
students and the chapel will have a seat- 
ing capacity for the whole student body. 
The women of the Reformed Church have 
also established at Sendai a large institu- 
tion for young women known as Miyagi 
College, with 400 students. Rev. D. B. 
Schneder, D.D., LL.D., and Rev. Christo- 
pher Noss, D.D., the oldest missionaries, 
with Prof. Ito and Rev. Mr. Jo, two lead- 
ing Japanese ministers, are arranging for 
all the meetings which will be held 
throughout the villages and towns in 
Japan on this visit. 


present 


The Rupps will also visit the Reformed 
China and observe their 
in China Dr. Rupp will be the 
appointed delegate from the United States 
and attend the General Assembly of the 
Church of Christ in China, which meets in 
October at Canton, China. He will also 
visit the mission in Mesopotamia, the 
country now known as Iraq, the land where 
the Garden of Eden was. 

The missions of the 
are very strategically situated. The mis- 
sion in Japan a year ago celebrated its 
50th anniversary and is one of the best 
organized and efficient missions in the 
world. In China our mission is on the 
battleground of China’s revolution where 
the Reds are the most troublesome. Only 
a week ago the homes of the Reformed 
missionaries at Yochow City were looted 
by the Reds while the Nationalist soldiers 


iissionaries in 


work. While 


Reformed Church 


were fighting in the North and there was 
not sufficient guard. The Reformed mis- 
sionaries were sheltered at Hankow, and 
assured by Yuan Kai Shek, president of 
the Nationalist government, that he would 
clean up the Reds in ten days and from 
the latest reports he made good his word, 
but the missionaries entertained a loss of 
$4,000 through looting and damages. 

On this trip Dr. and Mrs. Rupp will visit 
Russia, Germany, Constantinople and 


Athens. United States Senator William E. 
Borah, chairman of Foreign Relations Com- 


mittee, has given Dr. 
troduction to the Russian officials and 
would lke him to meet the general sec- 
retary of the Communist party, Mr. Stalin, 
and the premier, Mr. Alexis Rykov. All 
the friends of the Rupps are wishing them 
bon voyage on the 8. 8S. Empress of Canada 
as it sails from Vancouver on Aug. 7. 
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Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


RESTORATION OF THE SOUL 


Text: Psalm 23:3, 
soul.” 


Last week I told you 
of Strength”; today I will talk about 
“Restoration of the Soul.” These are com- 
panion subjects, and are suitable for con- 
sideration during vacation. A vacation 
properly spent will not only renew our 
strength but will also restore the soul. 


Our text is taken from “the Shepherd 


“He restoreth my 


about “Renewal 


Psalm,” which many Christian people 
know by heart, and which every boy and 


girl should learn early in life. 

It takes a shepherd to get the full mean- 
ing out of this psalm. One who was him- 
self a shepherd on the hills of Lebanon 
once explained this psalm to us. He told 
us that the roads on which the eastern 
shepherd has to lead his flock from one 
place to another are always narrow, and 
the sheep have to follow in a long line. 
The golden corn waving on one side of 
the road and the wheat and barley on the 
other are often too strong a temptation to 
some of the hungry sheep, especially to 
the few who are lagging behind. 

The watchman who is appointed by the 
villagers to protect their property drives 
these straying sheep home with him, adver- 
tises them from the tops of the houses, 
and compels the shepherd to pay a fine 
for each of his sheep that went astray. 
The watchman’s word is law. The shep- 
herd pays the fine immediately, and the 
sheep are returned to him. For this reason 
the shepherd becomes very careful to “re- 
store,’ or bring back, the sheep when they 
go astray. 

The Hebrew word for “restoreth” means: 
“He directs my face to the right paths.” 
Therefore, “He restoreth my soul” means 
to bring the soul back again to itself, to 
bring the soul that has become unlike it- 
self once more into right relation with 
itself and with God. In other words, it 
means “He recreates my soul.” 


I spoke of recreation before. It is a 
word much used during vacation. But it 
is often misunderstood or misused. <A fre- 


quent result of modern recreation is a 
fatigued body, a glutted soul, and a de- 
pressed spirit. If any one returns from 
his vacation in that condition, his vaca- 
tion was a failure. A vacation properly 
spent will result in a strengthened body, 
a refreshed soul, and a cheerful spirit. 


Restoration, then, has this double mean- 
ing: in the first place, it may mean bring- 
ing back that which has gone astray; and, 
in the second place, the revival of fainting 
life. No oriental shepherd. ever sought 
more diligently, nor brought back more 
gently, a lost sheep than Jesus; the Good 
Shepherd seeks and saves His lost ones. 
Jesus came not merely to seek and to save 
that which was lost, but He came also 
that we might have life and might have 
it abundantly—a life ever enlarging in 
strength and depth and fullness of joy. 

We think a watch is a wonderful mech- 
anism, and so it is. We are told that there 
are 211 parts in an ordinary watch. There 
are tiny jewels that must be magnified to 
be seen. Some of the screws that are 
used are so small that if you were to put 
a number of them on a piece of white 
paper they would look like grains of 
pepper. Some one says you can put 20,000 
of them in a thimble. * And tiny as they 
are, each screw has a perfect spiral around 
it and a slot on the top. 

The mainspring of a watch is the heart 
of the watch. It is made of the finest 
possible steel and with the utmost care. 
It is about 23 inches long when unecoiled. 
When it breaks, the watch stops. The 
hairspring is the head of the watch. It 
keeps the wheels in tune, It is so thin 
and delicate that when a pound of steel, 
worth six dollars, is made into hairspring, 
it is eight miles long, and costs $65,000. 

If the watch gets out of order, you do 
not take it to a blacksmith, or an electrical 
engineer, to have it repaired, but to a 
watchmaker, who understands all about it, 
and knows how to restore it to its proper 
condition, 

But there is something that is more 
wonderful and more delicate than,a watch, 
and that is yourself. The psalmist says, 
“T am fearfully and wonderfully made.” 
That is true of all of us. The human body 
is wonderfully put together. There are in 
it organs and members that are very sen- 
sitive and delicate. The mind is still more 
wonderful with all its faculties and pow- 
ers. But most wonderful of all is the 
spirit. That is what makes us like God, 
who is a Spirit. 

If anything goes wrong with the body, 
the mind, or the spirit, God alone knows 
how to restore it. He has instructed and 
prepared men to do this work for Him. 
The physician looks after the body; the 
teacher looks after tlfe mind; and the 
minister attends to the spirit. They are 
specialists in their lines and understand 
the troubles and disorders that afflict men 
and women and children, and restore them 
to a normal condition. 


The shepherd who wrote this beautiful 
psalm knew where to go for help. He 
says: “He restoreth my soul.” The great 
Shepherd is God Himself, Who made us 


and knows all about us and is able and ~ 


willing to restore us, 


Repeat the psalm and emphasize each 
pronoun: 


“The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 
want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures; 

He leadeth me beside the still waters. 

He restoreth my soul: 

He guideth me in the paths of right- 
eousness for His name’s sake.” 


But in the next verse you notice a 
change. As the psalmist approaches the 
darker experiences of life he draws nearer 
to the Shepherd and wants to feel that the 
Shepherd is near to him, He changes his 
pronoun from “He” to “Thou.” He no 
longer talks about God, but he talks to 
God: 


“Yea; though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, 

I will fear no evil; for Thou art with 
me; 

Thy rod and Thy staff they comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me in 
the presence of mine enemies; 

Thou hast anointed my head with oil; 

My cup runneth over. 

Surely goodness and lovingkindness 
shall follow me all the days of 
my life; 

And I shall dwell in the house of the 
Lord for ever.” 


Next in importance to the pronoun He 
is the pronoun me. “He restoreth my soul” 
makes the blessing personal and definite. 
It would help me much if He restored 
other souls and left mine in despair. 
Thank God! He restores every soul that 
is depressed and that comes to Him for 
help. 


What a wonderful blessing it is that — 


God can restore the soul when there is— » 


something wrong with it, and we ough 
to go to Him as soon as we notice the 
slightest thing wrong with our souls, so 
that He may restore them. 


But God can do something more wonder- — 


ful than restore the soul when there is 
something wrong with it. He can keep the 
soul from going wrong, from going astray, 
from becoming sinful, if we do what He 
wants us to do, 


The eastern shepherd does not want a 
of his sheep to go astray and to be caugl 
by the watehman so that they mus 
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bought back and restored, but he does 
all in his power to keep them from going 
astray. 

The Bible, the Sunday Sehool, the 
Chureh, and above all, the Holy Spirit, 
are God’s great allies to keep our souls 
right, to keep them from straying into 
sin. If we use these means of grace dili- 
gently we will save ourselves much trou 
ble and unhappiness by keeping the soul 
and the life right with God. 


The Sea Captain Who 
Sold Hoop Skirts 


By Frances Margaret Fox 


There was once a New England sea 
captain who carried a queer bit of cargo 
on a voyage to the East Indies. In his 
stock of goods to be sold in foreign ports 
were five dozen hoop skirts. As you may 
know, hoop skirts were really not skirts 
at all, but were circles of wire held to- 
gether by tapes, to be worn under the 
wide, full skirts that were the fashion 
when Abraham Lincoln was our President. 

These hoop skirts had caused the 
captain much trouble on the long voyage. 
To be sure, they did not take up too much 
room. The wire hoops in each skirt were 
of varying sizes. The smallest one was 
at the top of the skirt, and the huge one 
at the bottom. A set of hoops easily 
folded into a flat package. The captain 
was troubled because he had no way to 
keep the hoops from getting rusty. He 
knew that no merchant would buy rusty 
hoop skirts. 

Now at this time the captain was sail- 
ing far, far from any port where white 
women lived, and in spite of all his care 
the hoops were showing signs of rust. 

This skipper was the famous Captain 
Beebe, and his ship was the Brewster. 
Mrs. Beebe was making the voyage with 
the captain, and she, of course, knew all 
about hoop skirts. Possibly it was Mrs. 
Beebe who decided what was the best 
thing to do. Perhaps she said, “Try and 
sell them to the natives.” 

Anyway, that is exactly what the cap- 
tain did. His ship had been sailing 
through the Malay Islands, on the bor- 
ders of the Java Sea and the Banda Sea. 
Tf you look on the map, you will find 
the Banda Sea on the east of the great 
island of Borneo. 

So the captain talked with a trader 
who sold goods to the women of Banda. 
He showed him the hoop skirts and told 
him that all the fashionable women of 
America and Europe were wearing the 
skirts. Perhaps he introduced Mrs. Beebe 
and let the trader see for himself how 
beautiful she looked wearing a gown with 
a wide, full skirt, all frills and flounces, 


standing out just so, thanks to her 
hoops. 
However it came about, the trader 


bought all sixty hoop skirts. He paid 
a fair price and the captain was pleased. 
He would no longer have to worry about 
rust. And the owners of the ship would 
be well paid for their cargo. 


But imagine how the captain and Mrs. 
Beebe must have laughed at a sight they 
saw before they sailed away from the Sea 
of Banda. It seems that the trader quick- 
ly sold the sixty hoop skirts to the Malay 
women, although it must be that he did 
not explain how they were worn by the 
fashionable ladies of America and Europe. 

Malay women of Banda wore skirts 
that were wrapped closely about them. 
So, when the lucky ones put on the new 
style hoops, they wore them outside their 
dresses. And thus arrayed, they walked 
and danced, to the envy of their sisters 
and the delight of Captain Beebe, his 
wife, and the sailors. 


(All rights reserved) 


TO DORA 
(A True Story) 


Dora is a good, kind friend of mine; 

When I am inclined to have the 
blues, 

I can go to see her any time, 

And they quickly change to other 
hues. 


Dora is very crippled and lame; 

On two crutches she must stand and 
walk. 

A fine dinner she cooks all the same; 

’Twould do you good just to hear her 


talk. 

Whenever you feel disposed to 
growl, 

Just think of Dora, a crutch on each 
side, 


Patiently cleansing the gravy-bowl, 
The platters, pots, pans—and all 
beside. 


Tho Dora is crippled so sadly, 

She seems not to think it a bother, 
E’en when she is feeling quite badly, 
To keep house for sister and brother. 


Long did she care for her sick 
mother, 

And finds great joy in helping some 
other 

Than herself. Long years have I 
known her; 

Her name’s Idora—and I adore her. 


Tho she has loads of care and 
troubles, 

She still with fun ofttimes bubbles. 

Her eyes are beautiful, brown and 
bright, 

Thinking of all that is kind and 
right. 


Emma S. Graver. 
Glenside, Pa. 


Box 


ANSWERS TO—BEHEADED WORDS, 
No. 13 
Atone; 3. Shark; 4. Please; 


Malice; 7. Brain. 


Puzzle 


1. Desire; 2. 
5. Spare; 6. 


DOUBLE-TIED WORD CUBE, No. 11 


x * % * * 
* * % * x 

* % * * 
x * * * x 
x * * * * 


Across: 
A medium sized dry measure. 
When it is helow something else. 
To muddle or to confuse. 
A reminder of by-gone days. 
A South African word for “to trav- 
el” or “to migrate.” 
Down: 
The same as across, 
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HOME EDUCATION 


“The Child’s First School is the Family.” 
—Froebel. 


TOO MUCH ASSISTANCE 
Lenora Bailey 
“Jean, youre doing that all 
Come, let Mother do it for you.” 
Jean had been strenuously endeavoring 
to lace her little shoes. She stopped and 
frowned at her mother’s words, but re- 
luetantly did as she was told. 
“Come in, Mrs. Conner. I had to stop 


wrong. 


my work to finish Jean. Now, 
dear, run along and play.” 


While the two pleas 


antly as friendly neighbors will, Jean got 


dressing 
neighbors V isited 


her seissors and an old catalogue and be 
gan to eut out pictures in her erude, little 
girl way. 

Why Jean, you are cutting off 
the woman’s head! Let me do that .for 
you!” exclaimed her mother. 

“T declare, Mrs. Conner, it just 
me almost to death. Here 
years old and it seems to me_ she 
do anything for herself 
her dolls, she ean’t 
can’t color the simplest little pictures. I 
wonder if she is awkward or dull or what 
is the matter?” 

“Oh, she is all right, Mrs. Mills, 
don’t try to hurry her progress too much; 
don’t expect her to be perfect and she'll 
do nicely.” 

“Yes, but your little Betty does so much 
better, if seems to me. Her paper dolls 
look so neat. Then, too, she always dresses 
herself—now doesn’t she?” 

“Yes, in all her play dresses she does. 
I sometimes help if things are complicated. 
I tie her ribbons for her.” 

“Well, I have to do almost everything 
for Jean,” sighed Mrs. Mills. “I get dis- 
couraged about it all.” 

“May I be quite frank and tell you what 
I think is wrong?” 

“Surely you may. IT’ll be so glad to 
know. You won't hurt my feelings at all, 
and perhaps if I get your viewpoint it 
will help me to solve the problem.” 

“Well, frankly, I think you have fallen 
into the habit of doing too much for Jean.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, instead of telling or showing 
her what is wrong and letting her ecorreet 
the error, you undo all her work and do 
it over again your way. So the next time 
she meets the same difficulty she is no 
more capable of conquering it than she 
was before.” 

“T wonder if I do help too much. I 
suspect you are right. IT guess V’ve been 
too impatient, and it is much easier to do 
things for her than to show her how to 
do them.” 

“That is a difficulty that most mothers 
have to meet. Of course it is much easier 
and less nerve-wracking to do the thing 
oneself than to explain to the ehild how 
it should be done and then to wateh the 
little fingers slowly accomplish what could 
he done for them in sueh a few seconds. 
T noticed you and Jean a few minutes ago 
when she was cutting out her dolls so 
awkwardly. She didn’t look as if she 
really wanted vou to do it for her and I 
wouldn’t be surprised if you thought her 
unappreciative of you efforts to help her.” 

“Ves, © did.’ 

“Tt is all because the child’s natural 
tendencies urge her to do things for her 
self. We mothers sometimes unconsciously 
try to ‘go agin nater’ as old Aunt Susic 
would say. The only wise way is to let 
the child learn by doing,’ confident that 
Mother is always ready to give just the 
right amount of help when it is needed.” 


look, 


worries 
Jean is five 
can't 
she can’t cut ont 


dress herself and she 


Just 


“The kindergarten movement merits the 
support of progressive educators. Develop 
ments in psychology and in education have 
emphasized, and continue to emphasize, 
the growing importance of the pre-school 
years as a period of habit formation and 
character development.”—F, G. Livingood, 
Department of Edueation, Washington 
College, Maryland. 

If there is no kindergarten for the chil 
dren of your community, a letter to the 
National Kindergarten Association, 8 West 
Fortieth Street, New York, for 
tion and advice, will receive 
attention. 


informa 
immediate 


Professor—*You should think of the fu- 
ture.” 

Youth—“T can’t. It’s my girl’s birth 
day and I have to think of the present.” 
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Greetings 


Birthday 


By Alliene S. De Chant 

It isn’t every Birthday Club member, is 
it, who can say that he was born in China, 
ind that when his grand 
parents first went to China they lived in 
a hut that had a thatched roof and a dirt 
floor? Well, our Raymond and David 
Yaukey can say all that. Their mother 
was born in China too, and she writes the 
Nor is that all she 
remember her “What a Chi- 
nese Boy of Twelve Thinks of Jesus” in 
the Christmas “Outlook of Missions” last 
vear? She writes poetry, too — our 
Yochow City, China, missionary does, and 
so I want to share this poem of hers with 
and Mr. Yaukey, and David 
making their way to 
for China, after a 
in America. Mrs. 


missionary 


love-liest letters. 


writes, for 


you, as she 
and Raymond are 
San Francisco to 
short, brimful year 
Yaukey calls it: 
Meditation of a Child 
Friend Jesus, strong and big, 
I want to grow like you; 
You ran o’er hills and plains— 
I like to, too. 


sail 


The dark sky, high and wide, 
Gets all lit up at night. 

You tried to count the stars; 
[. wish I might. 


The fishermen, tired out, 
Drew in their silvery catch. 
Fish wriggled on the sands— 
You used to watch. 


You saw the yellow grain 
Poured in the heavy mill, 

And upper stone move ’round— 
Some time I will. 


A blind man stumbled on 

As you were passing by; 

Your troubled eyes were dark, 
Wondering why. 


Sometimes I see blind men 
And other hurt ones, too; 

You grew up and healed them— 
What can I do? 


Grace S. Yaukey. 


The Family Altar 


By Ellen Gross Pontius 
HELP FOR THE WEEK OF AUG. 11-17 


Practical Thowght: “Wherefore let him 
that thinketh he standeth take heed lest 
he fall.” 

Memory Hymn: 


Praise.” 


“The God of Harvest 


Monday—tThe Call of Saul 
I Samuel 10:1-8 

In the latter days of Samuel’s judgeship 
there were two parties in Israel—the reli- 
gious and the political. Samuel was the 
leader of the former; the latter, among 
whom were many elders, wanted a leader 
but could secure one only with the ap- 
proval of Samuel. They said to him, “Thy 
sons walk not in thy ways. Make us a 
king to judge us like all the nations.” So 
far Israel was a loose confederacy. Though 
Samuel did not like this growing nation- 
alistic sentiment, he acceded to them and 
selected a man who in strong physique 
stood head and shoulders above everyone 
else, outwardly a commanding figure to 
head an army and who on state occasions 
would inspire admiration and confidence 
among the populace—Saul, the son of Kish. 
These facts are cast in religious motif by 
the writer of first Samuel in the stories of 
Saul and the lost asses, the luncheon 
served in Saul’s honor and at whose place 
at the meal the cook set a special dish to 
indicate the kingly choice, the journey 
along the rord when the servant was dis- 


THE PASTOR SAYS 
By John Andrew Holmes 
Body: “I must work on Sunday in 
order to eat.” Soul: “If for your 
sake I fast six days, cannot you fast 
one for mine?” 


missed and the choice made known openly 
to this son of Kish. He was surprised, 
but it was pleasant even though it was 
for a while to be secret. 

Saul seemed a likely successful choice. 
He was energetic, physically strong. He 
was responsive to his anointing, for he 
had “another heart,’ and was even able 
to join the band of prophets in their pro- 
phesying. But he was not religious. This 
was the secret of his eventual failure. 
Perhaps God selected Saul as the first king 


KEEP COOL 


If you wish to keep cool, 
Don’t be a fool 

And worry about this and that; 
Don’t think of the heat, 

In your talk be discreet, 

Relax like a well-behaved cat. 


If you wish to keep cool 

Don’t be a fool 

And eat many things to excess; 
To be well and strong, 

Stop habits all wrong, 
Masticate more and eat less. 


If you wish to keep cool 

Don’t be a fool, 

Be prudent in all that you do; 
Keep your mind calm and sweet; 
Ignore haste and heat— 

So here’s a cool summer to you! 


Grenville Kleiser. 


of the Israelites, that in the beginning 
the Jews might know that looks are de- 
ceiving, and true greatness is deeper than 
external appearances. It is a Man’s spirit 
that makes or unmakes him, for it is his 
spirit that links him with God. 

Prayer: Eternal Ruler of all Mankind, 
grant that as we answer calls to service, 
we may use to the fullest any special abil- 
ities we may possess. But help us to strive 
to cultivate those qualities of spirit which 
will show us and all men the way to Thee. 
Amen. 


Tuesday—The Crowning of Saul 
I Samuel 11:12-15 


ven though Saul was anointed private- 
ly by Samuel for the kingly office, he was 
not yet king of Israel. The people had 
not selected him or even seen him, for he 
was comparatively unknown. Saul there- 
fore had to await some crisis which would 
call for his leadership. Then he would 
arise and espouse the people’s cause in a 
time of danger. Were he successful, the 
people would soon insist on his being their 
first king. Diplomatically Samuel had 
called a meeting of the tribes for the pur- 
pose of choosing a king. The lot fell first 
to the tribe of Benjamin, then to the 
family of Matri, and finally to this mus- 
cular son of Kish, yet the popularity of 
Saul was not an established fact. 

The attack on Jabesh-Gilead by the 


PEN PRICKS 
By John Andrew Holmes 


In spite of much thoughtless criti- 
cism of college students, I am firmly 
convinced that when once they get 
out of college and get a little time to 
read, they will be quite all right. 
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Ammonites was the occasion which brought 
Saul before the people. To the rescue of 
his fellow-Hebrews in that town Saul 
rushed, gathering recruits as he went. He 
was successful. The differences between 
the religious and the political parties were 
forgotten in the celebration of the vie- 
tory. So at Gilgal Saul was crowned 
Israel’s first king. To win a battle how- 
ever is not necessarily an indication of 
kingly characteristics, as Israel was soon 
to learn to her sorrow. Though they “sae- 
rificed sacrifices” at his coronation, Israel 
was yet to learn that God delights not 
in the blood of bullocks or the fat of fed 
beasts. The sacrifices of God are a broken 
spirit. A broken and a contrite heart, 
God does not despise. 

Prayer: O God, who doth call each one 
of us to crown our powers with achieve- 
ment for Thee, keep us humble and ever 
conscious that our strength is not of our- 
selves, but of Thee. Amen. 


Wednesday—The Courage of Saul 
I Samuel 14:47-52 

The people who were giving the Israel- 
ites most trouble at this time were the 
Philistines. “There was a sore war against 
the Philistines all the days of Saul.” Re- 
alizing the danger confronting his people, 
Saul made it his business to be on the 
watch for any strong, valiant men among 
the Hebrews and soon laid hold of their 
ability for the national defense. A wise 
employer or manager as well as those who 
have charge of state and national affairs 
execises this same watchfulness today. 

But the courage Saul had was that of 
the strong arm. He did much toward 
welding together the twelve tribes into a 
more ¢losely-knit whole. But his was not 
moral courage. It was the courage of 
crisis, the courage of physical force. There 
is a courage which shows itself in a better 
way. “He that ruleth his spirit is better 
than he that taketh a city.” In spite of 
his method of enlisting the abilities of 
young, blossoming Hebrews Saul soon 
showed that he had not the courage to 
say “He must increase, but I must de- 
crease.” 


Prayer: We thank Thee, O God of our 
fathers, that Thou doth send to us the 
comfort of friends and the cheer of com- 
rades to help us through our sore dis- 
tresses. But to meet the inner conflicts 
of our own natures and to carry on cour- 
ageously in the dull tread of every day, 
we need the consciousness of Thy presence 
within. Grant to us Thy companionship 
that through Thee we may have the real 
courage to go forward. Amen, 


Thursday—tThe Jealousy of Saul 
I Samuel 18:6-11 


Saul soon began to think more highly 
of himself than he should have thought. 
His sudden rise to prominence “went to 
his head.’ Rebelliously and stubbornly 
he plunged and floundered into one mis- 
take after another, until finally having no 
heart for God or the religious party, he 
went down and down until he became a 
suicide. 

He developed a despotic will and a vio- 
lent temper, nursed by a bitter spirit of 
jealousy. In his family he was a despot, 
vowing a vow that because his son Jona- 
than unknowingly ate some forbidden 
honey, Jonathan must be killed. In public 
also he became a tyrant. Jealous of David’s 
successes and popularity, he threw a sword 
at the minstrel and plotted to kill him. 
One of the reasons why so many of Saul’s 
men deserted him for David was due to 
the king’s arbitrary will and jealous dis- 
position. Though he needed all the ability 
Tsrael could muster, he became jealous of 
anyone of higher capacities than himself. 
Ignoring the advice of the prophet Samuel, 
he threw the religious party aside and 
became a downright militarist. He was 
vanity and conceit incarnate. He lied to 
Samuel concerning the disposition of Agag, 
King of the Amalekites, so that Samuel 
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said to him, “Because thou hast rejected 
the word of the Lord, He also hath re- 
jected thee from being king.” 

Prayer: God, forgive us when we have 
been so selfish as to push forward our- 
selves, and become jealous of our equals 
or superiors. Help us to join happily the 
best that we have with the labors of others 
in the common task of bringing in Thy 
Kingdom. Amen. 


Friday—The Death of Saul 
I Samuel 31:1-6 

There can be little question but that, 
as time went on and reverses came, Saul 
became mentally deranged. Forsaken by 
Samuel, when the Philistines were plan- 
ning a big drive against him, he consulted 
with the Witch of Endor. So likewise to- 
day people who pay little attention to God 
and His purposes, run to most any medium 
or religious crank, thinking only as a last 
resort that God thereby may save them. 

Saul saw ruin. He did not want to be 
captured and compelled to walk as a cap- 
tive in triumphal procession back to the 
cities of Philistria. Captive kings were 
obliged to carry in the processions the 
heads of their sons on poles. Captured 
kings were flayed alive. Saul did not want 
that. So when his armor-bearer refused 
to thrust him through, Saul committed 
suicide by falling on his own sword. The 
Philistines severed his head from his body 
and put it in the Temple of Dagon, while 
his body was nailed to the wall of the 
city. The same treatment was given his 
three sons, including Jonathan. Grateful 
for the help given Jabesh-Gilead at the 
beginning of his reign, Saul’s soldiers from 
that town rescued the bodies at night and 
gave them a decent burial in Israelitish 
territory. 


Saul had said to Samuel, “God is de- 
parted from me.” Partly true. Rather 
Saul had departed from God. Our heaven- 
ly Father never departs from any of His 
children of His own accord. We, His chil- 
dren, push Him aside. Saul did that. His 
heart was defiled by selfishness and vanity. 
David had learned a lesson from Saul 
evidently when he wrote: 
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“Blessed are the undefiled in the way 
Who walk in the Law of the Lord.” 


Prayer: O God, forgive us when because 
of our own sin, we become despondent and 
feel that Thou hast deserted us. Help us 
always to walk according to Thy Law of 
Love. Then shall we be too happy in 
serving others to become selfish, too 
thoughtful of those around us to become 
vain. Keep ever alive in us the conscious- 
ness that it is Thee we honor and bless. 
Amen. 


Saturday—The Secret of Strength 
I Cor. 10:9-13 


In this chapter, Paul is trying to 
strengthen his Corinthian brethren by re- 
ferring them to five temptations with which 
the Israelites were confronted in the wil- 
derness—lusting after evil things, idolatry, 
fornication, rebellion and murmuring. He 
concludes his citation by assuring them 
that God is faithful and will not suffer 
them to be tempted beyond their ability. 
God was faithful with Jesus in his trials, 
tempted as He was in all points as we are, 
Jesus hints at this faithfulness in the 
model prayer, “Lead us not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from evil.” 


Temptation is another word for test. 
Tests bring out the finer qualities of char- 


acter. Trust in God’s faithfulness is the 
secret of divine strength amid trying 
times. The attitude of the Stoic Henley 


is not Christian, for man is not the master 
of his fate or the captain of his own soul. 
Rather has Robert Browning the right 
idea, when he says: 


“Was the trial sore? 

Temptation sharp? 
ond time! 

Why comes temptation but for man to 
meet 

And master and make crouch beneath 
his foot, 

And so be pedestaled in triumph? Pray 

‘Lead us not into temptation, Lord!’ 

Yea, but, O Thou whose servants are 
the bold, 

Lead such temptations by the head and 
hair, 


Thank God a sece- 
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Recalcitrant dragons, up to who dare 
fight, 
That as he may do battle and have 


praise.” 


If, when we are so overpowered by 
temptation, we can keep our trust, God 
rushes to save the situation. Hear Lin- 
coln, “IT have been driven many times to 
my knees by the overwhelming conviction 
that I had nowhere else to go.” “God is 
faithful. Trust Him.” “Him that over- 
cometh I will give to sit with Me upon 
My throne.” 

Prayer: Thou, God, art the strength of 
all who put their trust in Thee. Teach us 
to meet Thy faithfulness toward us with 
an abiding faith in Thee, that we may 
endure to the end. Amen, 


Sunday—tThe Righteous and the Wicked 
Psalm I 

How often have we not wished we be- 
lieved in Universalism! We have said, 
“Love never faileth” and have read, “I 
have loved thee with an everlasting love.” 
“Never” and “Everlasting” are long words. 
But even though we would like to believe 
that, ultimately, God will bring all His 
children to Himself in the Land of the 
Eternal, our desire becomes clouded when 
we turn from our wishes to the facts of 
life. Character is an achievement and in 
its growth there is no small place for the 
exercise of free-will. As long as a sinner 
persists in deliberately choosing the wrong 
instead of the right, one cannot let his 
pious wishes rule his belief unquestioned. 
When a man walks in the course of the 
ungodly, stands in the way with or sits in 
the seats of the scornful, one feels that a 
just God—and there is justice in Love— 
cannot permit sinners to stand in the 
righteous congregation in heaven. He 
knows the way of the righteous and the 
willfully ungodly. The way of the un- 
godly shall perish. 

Prayer—O God, Thy ways are not al- 
ways our ways. When we would choose 
the wrong way, help us to hear Thee say, 
“This is the way. Walk ye in it.” Then 
shall we be blessed as we find our delight 
in Thy Law. Amen, 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 
Ninth Sunday after Trinity 
August 17, 1930 


Saul 
(A Man of Great Possibilities Who Failed) 


I Samuel 9:15-17, 25-27; 10:1; 
19:9-11; 31:1-4 
Golden Text: Wherefore let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
el Gn l O'suke 


Lesson Outline: 
Saul Rejected. 

The making of a nation is a slow pro- 
cess. It required centuries to lead the 
Israelites up from slavery to nationality. 
And the process of their historical develop- 
ment may be traced, with considerable 
fullness and certainty, in the writings of 
the Old Testament. Two factors controlled 
and shaped it, viz.: the divine and the hu- 
man. Thus all history is made. In the 
deepest sense it is the story of the eternal 
God, seeking to reveal Himself to men and 
to redeem them from sin. But God never 
resorts to magie to achieve His purposes. 
The infinite Spirit works through human 
spirits. 

In the historical development of Israel, 


1. Saul Elected. 2. 


the chosen people, the hand of God was 
especially prominent, but even here we 
observe the co-operative agency of man. 
At every turning-point representative men 
and women serve as the instruments of 
Jehovah. He inspires Moses; He moves 
Deborah and Gideon; He calls Samuel; 
and He elects and rejects Saul. 

In our previous lesson we studied Sam- 
uel, whose wise leadership saved his people 
from political death and religious decay. 
Under his rule the demand arose for a 
central organization of the scattered and 
divided tribes, and it became his mission 
to find and appoint the first king of Israel. 
But many threads of various kinds and 
colors are woven into the fabric of history. 
The trained historian finds it difficult to 
disentangle them, and to assign to each its 
proper place. That applies even to con- 
temporary events, as, for example, the 
World War. But this difficulty increases 
in proportion with the remoteness of the 
events. 

This fact becomes apparent when we 
study Israel’s transition from the rule of 
judges to the reign of kings. From the 
end of the eleventh century B. C. to the 
fall of Jerusalem in 486 B. C., kings were 
one of the determining factors in the life 
of the nation. Sometimes an Ahab or a 
Manasseh brought the people to the verge 


of utter ruin, and, again, a Josiah led 
them into eras of reformation and restora- 
tion. For five centuries the folly and the 
faith of kings fills the annals of Israel. But 
the beginning of the monarchy is veiled 
in considerable obscurity. 

That becomes apparent when we study 
the various accounts in our records of 
Saul’s choice to become Israel’s first king 
(I Sam. 11; 9:1-10:16; 10:17-27; 8:1-22). 
But these different accounts are not at all 
contradictory. They merely illustrate how 
many currents mingle in the broad stream 
of history, and how many threads of im- 
pulse and interest are woven into its rich 
pattern. 


Thus no single cause accounts for the 
establishment of the monarchy in Israel. 
That momentous step was the result of 
various forces operating within the nation 
and outside of it, and of mingled motives. 
But it seems clear that there arose a 
popular demand for a new form of goy- 
ernment. Some of the people, doubtless, 
wanted to be “like all the nations.” Vir- 
tually they wanted the king to supplant 
Jehovah, in whom they had no faith and 
no confidence. And Samuel was right in 
opposing such apostacy. But others in 
Israel had no thought in rebelling against 
the rule of their covenant God. They pro- 
tested against the inefficient rule of Sam- 
uel’s yicious sons, and they demanded a 
more worthy executive of the Divine Will 
as their chosen leader. 

We can understand Samuel’s reluctance 
to lead such a movement. It must have 
been a heavy blow to his paternal love and 
pride. But his greatness of soul never ap- 
pears to better advantage than when he 
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acceded to the popular demand that de- But we can imitate His example only as 
posed his sons and deprived his own house Wwe emulate His Spirit. He had the Spirit 
of dignity and power. It was the Spirit of God ruling His mind, heart, and will. 
of God that moved him, and it was a It was this Spirit in Jesus that bore the 
movement that had the divine sanction. fruit of love, joy, and peace. That self- 


I. Saul Elected. Thus, Saul, the son of 
Kish, was led to his coronation by Samuel. 
One day this chosen man of the tribe of 
senjamin came to Ramah, to consult Sam- 
uel, the seer, about a drove of asses that 
had strayed from his father’s farm. When 
the prophet saw him, towering head and 
shoulders above other men, he solemnly 
anointed him as the one chosen of God to 
deliver His people. 

But Saul’s choice and anointing had no 
immediate consequences. The king-elect 
returned to his father’s farm, resuming his 
accustomed labor. Apparently he allied 
himself with the “sons of the prophets,” a 
band of fervent enthusiasts through whom 
the noblest religious and patriotic hopes 
of Israel found expression. Later, when 
the people met at Mizpah to proclaim a 
king, Saul hid himself. But he was brought 
forth and triumphantly acclaimed as 
Israel’s royal leader. Certain people, in- 
deed, scoffed at his elevation to the throne. 
Saul, it would seem, had as yet performed 
no deed of valor that made him a marked 
man throughout Israel. Hence these scof- 
fers said, “How shall this man save us?” 
But soon the time came when Saul mani- 
fested those military qualities that had 
won him the crown. 


The event that launched him upon his 
royal career was the campaign against the 
Ammonites, Israel’s hereditary foe (I Sam. 
11). In the relief of the town of Jabesh 
in Gilead, and in the utter rout of the 
Ammonites Saul proved himself a king. 
And, in his magnanimous conduct toward 
his petty adversaries, he proved himself a 
king in character as well as in courage 
CLOT 2s! Tle 2- 1), 

Saul was not an ideal character. Phy- 
sically he was mighty in stature, but mor- 
ally he was only of average size. His vir- 
tues were those of a military chieftain, 
rather than those of a moral and religious 
leader. His magnanimity, therefore, was 
all the more remarkable. Most men of his 


stamp would have given full play to their - 


lust of revenge by slaying the “worthless 
fellows” who had mocked him. But Saul 
restrained his anger. His victory over 
himself that day was even greater than 
his conquest of the Ammonites. It be- 
tokened moral courage and_ spiritual 
strength rare in any age, and worthy of 
emulation by all who wish to become the 
captains of their soul and the masters of 
their fate. There are other episodes in 
the troubled career of Saul that indicate 
his possession of latent traits of character 
whose nurture and development might have 
made him a truly great king, royal in soul 
and body. If he failed in this it behooves 
us to remember that no task is more diffi- 
cult, and none more important, than to 
obtain the mastery of one’s spirit. “He 


that is slow to anger is better than the’ 


mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit, than 
he that taketh a city” (Proverbs 16:32). 
Like Saul, we know times when anger 
and vengeance threaten to overwhelm us, 
We are vividly conscious of a double per- 
sonality, a higher and a lower self, ever 
at war. No one has given finer and deeper 
expression to that great truth than Paul, 
when he speaks of the “fruit of the Spirit 
and the works of the flesh” (Galatians 5: 
16-21). And the arena of these contending 
and conflicting spiritual forces is the soul 
of man. In each of us there are angels 
eager to unfold their wings, and demons 
striving to drag us down into the pit. So 
it was with Saul, and so it is today. 
But we have two mighty helps in this 
kingly work of mastering the soul’s hid- 
den forces. We have the example of Jesus, 
and His Spirit. Saul’s mastery of his 
spirit was transient. Ultimately evil 
forces subdued him. But Jesus conquered 
every temptation. He is our exemplar. 


same Spirit must be our ally in the mas- 
tering of our souls. 

II. Saul Rejected. The figure of Saul is 
one to excite pity, rather than condemna- 
tion. The task that fell to his lot, the 
consolidation of the tribes, proved too 
hard for him. Surrounded by enemies on 
every side, he spent his life in warlike 
enterprises. And he manifested all the 
virtues and vices of a warrior—bold and 
generous courage, and impulsive and reck- 
less self-will. There was in his nature a 
strain of melancholy that, in his latter 
days, approached insanity. After his vio- 
lent death, in the battle of Gilboa, the 
Philistines mutilated his body and exposed 
it on the walls of Bethshan. But the men 
of Jabesh, whom he had saved from tor- 
ture, recovered it and gave it decent 
burial. 

Long before these tragic scenes, how- 
ever, Saul had lost the favor of God, and 
his rejection had been announced to him 
by Samuel. We have two accounts of his 
downfall. The one connects it with a sae- 
rifice offered by Saul himself after waiting 
seven days for the arrival of the prophet 
(I Sam. 13:7-15). The other pictures Saul 
as having wilfully spared Agag, the king 
of the vanquished Amalekites, and his 
choice cattle, whom Jehovah had explicitly 
doomed to destruction (I Sam. 15:1-35). 
Read in the light of those remote days, 
and measured by its primitive standards, 
the meaning of these stories is unmistak- 
able. Saul had wilfully disobeyed God, 
and the result was disastrous. ‘“Where- 
fore then didst thou not obey the voice of 
the Lord?” That was the question at is- 
sue. It disclosed the moral failures of 
Saul. His own conscience approved the 
sentence pronounced by the stern prophet. 

The occasion for Saul’s full and final 
descent into the depths of iniquity was 
furnished by David’s popularity, when 
Israel rang aloud with the praise of his 
powers. . He became the idol of the 
women, who sang, “Saul hath slain his 
thousands, and David his ten thousands.” 
In his magnanimous youth Saul might have 
welcomed David as a valiant comrade in 
their country’s .cause. But now, in his 
melancholy age, the acid test of David’s 
popularity revealed a diseased soul and a 
shriveled spirit. Wrath and jealousy filled 
him and found expression in murderous 
assaults upon his rival. 

Thus the sun of Saul’s life sets amidst 
clouds of darkness. We see an elect soul 


‘in its gradual decline, hastening towards 


tragic ruin. And there is no greater trag- 
edy than the decay of character. The fad- 
ing of priceless pictures, the crumbling of 
empires, the destruction of art, the wither- 
ing of youth—all these are as nothing com- 
pared with the decay of a soul. Even as 
the greatest glory of life is the gradual 
growth and development of character into 
strength and beauty. Discoveries and in- 
ventions, systems of philosophy and prince- 
ly fortunes dwindle into nothing con- 
trasted with nobility of spirit. 

And moral failure always means de- 
thronement. Saul kept his regalia, the 
outer semblance of a king, long after his 
soul had lost its sceptre and crown. But 
his real kingship was irretrievably lost. 
He had failed to measure up to his oppor- 
tunity, and his life ended in shipwreck. 
There are men like that today. They are 
kings in seeming only. They are the heirs 
apparent to great wealth, the possessors of 
knowledge and skill, the claimants of the 
thrones of power and authority. But they 
are dethroned men, They quibble with their 
conscience. They play fast and loose with 
their duty. They disobey the will of God. 
And thus they lose the throne of character 
that rules men’s destiny. Their lives will 
end in tragic failure. 
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THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


Aug. 17—When Jesus Traveled: What He 
Saw and Did. Luke 8:22-48 


Jesus was a great traveler and yet He 
never went out of His own country, The 
longest trip He ever took was when 
His parents carried Him as a child over 
into Egypt where He remained until He 
was two years of age. The country in 
which He lived and labored was compara- 
tively small. But His mode of travel was: 
very primitive. He usually traveled on 
foot. In His day there were no express 
trains, no airships, no modern comforts 
and conveniences. Sometimes He travel- 
ed in a ship, but that was small and pro- 
pelled by oars. There were no steamboats, 
no great liners or floating palaces on the 
sea. Sometimes He traveled on a beast, 
on a mule or donkey, perhaps on the back 
of a camel. But He traveled almost con- 
stantly, especially during the last three 
years of His earthly life. He had no home 
of His own. He had no bed of His own. 
He had no carriage drawn by spirited 
horses. He walked from place to place. 
By a careful study of the Gospels one can 
trace His itinerary through Palastine and 
follow His course almost step by step. He 
seldom ever traveled alone. There were 
always those who were with Him. Some- 
times there were only the disciples, the 
twelve men whom He had chosen that 
“they might be with Him.’ Sometimes: 
there were only the three, Peter, James. 
and John, who formed an inner circle of 
His friends. Then again there were a 
goodly company who accompanied Him,, 
and at times the crowd swelled into a 
great multitude. 


Wherever He went He produced a sen- 
sation. Sometimes He traveled incognito ;: 
He did not want a demonstration, but 
usually He could not be hid, and often 
His fame went before Him and the mul- 
titudes gathered together. Sometimes on 
coming to a place He was well received, 
at other times He was ordered to depart 
immediately. He had certain places where 
He loved to be; He was the guest of the 
rich and of the poor; at some places He 
was invited to stay; on other occasions 
He invited Himself. He gave very specifie 
instructions to His disciples on how they 
should travel. They should not cumber 
themselves with needless baggage; they 
should not waste time by long salutations. 
on the way; they should eat such things 
as were set before them; they should not 
wear out their welcome nor force them-. 
selves upon the hospitality of those who 
did not care for them, It is to be under- 
stood that these same rules Jesus applied 
rigidly to Himself when He went about 
on His mission among men, 


Jesus was a very observant traveler.. 
What wonderful eyes He had! He saw 
what others could not and did not see. 
He saw the beauties of nature. He saw 
the lilies of the field, the birds of the 
air, the glow of the morning red, the glory 
of the sunset and the beauty of the starry 
skies. He saw the waving fields of grain,. 
the shepherd with his flocks, the husband- 
man in the field, the woman at the mill 
and at the well. He saw folks busy at 
the market and even children at their 
play. He saw a man nestled in the 
branches of a tree and saw beneath his 
form the faith that was forming there. 
He saw more deeply than others did. He 
saw the inner motives and desires of men, 
and in everything He saw God. He saw 
all this because His heart and mind were 
good. One usually sees only what has al- 
ready been formed within him. One can 
travel to Europe and see but little, be- 
cause there is no capacity, no ability to 
see anything, while others go and drink 
in the wonders of the Old World. One 
generally sees what he goes out for to see. 
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Jesus saw loveliness, goodness, truth 
everywhere because there were these qual- 


ities in His soul. 
Jesus was also a busy traveler. He al- 
ways had a purpose in traveling. “He 


went about doing good.” He went about 
on a threefold mission: preaching, teach- 
ing, healing. Everywhere in their villages 
He was preaching the good news. He 
preached from a mountain side, from a 
boat, in their synagogues, in their private 
homes. He was a peripatetic preacher. 
Everywhere He would preach. His themes 
were often suggested by His surroundings 
and the condition in which they found 
themselves. He would not wait until large 
congregations had gathered. He some- 
times preached to one, sometimes to a few. 
He was always telling His followers about 
God and about the great lessons of life. 

He also taught as He traveled. He was 
a “teacher come from God.” He had no 
school or college, no educational institu- 
tion anywhere, no professor’s chair, but He 
taught constantly. He used the project 
method, and His teaching was pupil cen- 
tered. He taught concretely and abounded 
in the use of illustrations and parables. 
Usually those illustrations were suggested 
to Him by what He saw or experienced 
as He traveled with His disciples from 
place to place. Scarcely ever did He teach 
or preach in abstract terms. Nor did He 
teach as the scribes, for they were held by 
tradition, but He taught with an authority 
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at which His students marveled and which 
transformed their lives. 

Jesus also healed as He traveled. Every- 
where there was sickness and suffering. 
He was the Great Physician and His way 
is marked by His healing touch. He would 
go out of His regular course that He might 
help some poor sufferer. Everywhere He 
was in demand for His healing power. 
They brought to Him many that were sick 
that He might touch them. He was sought 
by rich and poor that He might heal their 
sick or raise their dead. What a great 
journey through life Jesus had! He Him- 
self was that Good Samaritan who always 
helped folks, set them on their feet and 
bade them go in peace. 

Thus Jesus gives us an example of what 
we should do as we travel. We should 
always point others to God, should teach 
them God’s will and way and should heal 
and help them in their sufferings and dis- 
tress. If Jesus could do this in His day 
when the facilities for travel were so 
primitive and limited, what may we not 
do with all our conveniences and our mod- 
ern modes of travel when we can touch 
the ends of the earth and have almost 
everything at our disposal? 

Unless we can do what Jesus did and 
see some things that He saw, the lines of 
the doggerel have more truth in them than 
some would be willing to admit: 


“The fool that is taught to roam 
Excels the fool that stays at home.” 
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President Hoover signed the London 
Naval Treaty July 22. It was a simple 
ceremony requiring only 5 minutes. The 
four American delegates to the London 
conference now in Washington, Henry L. 
Stimson, Secretary of State; Charles 
Francis Adams, Secretary of the Navy; 
Senator Joseph T. Robinson, Democrat, of 
Arkansas, and Senator David A. Reed, 
Republican, of Pennsylvania, were pres- 
ent. The only others present were Vice- 
President Curtis, Senators Watson, of 
Indiana; Borah and Swanson. 

Mayor Charles Bowles, of Detroit, has 
been recalled. In a total vote of 210,770, 
a majority of 30,956 was cast in favor of 
the recall. 

Edward S. Harkness, American oil mag- 
nate and philanthropist, is arranging, ac- 
cording to the “Daily Herald” (London), 
to make a gift of $10,000,000 for “endow- 
ment of social and educational work in 
Britain.” 

Forty persons drowned July 22 at 
Coblenz, Germany, by a bridge collapse 
during the liberation celebration when 100 
persons were thrown into the Moselle 
River. President Hindenburg, who had 
taken part in the ceremonies, cancelled the 
rest of his Rhineland trip on hearing of 
the disaster. 

Spain and New Zealand have increased 
tariff rates. The new duties will affect 
products of the United States and France. 
This is one of the principal measures Spain 
is taking to strengthen the peseta by bet- 
tering the heavy adverse trade. Spain 
will raise duties on all articles of luxury, 
notably automobiles. Eighty per cent of 
her automobiles come from the United 
States and most of the rest come from 
France. More preference for British goods 
and a corresponding tariff against Amer- 
ican goods is given in the new rates for 
New Zealand. 

A total of about 122,957,000 probably 
will be shown as the population of the 
United States for 1930 as the final count. 
The growth in the decade is more than 
17,000,000 as indicated by returns of 40 
states. 


Glenn H. Curtiss, aviation pioneer, died 
July 23 at Buffalo, N. Y. He ranked next 
to the Wright brothers in aviation. He 
was 52 years old. 

More than 2,500 persons are known to 
have been killed and many hundred in- 
jured in the earthquake which July 23 
rocked the region between Naples and 
Bari, causing great damage as far north 
as Foggia and Benevento and as far south 
as Potenza. 

The refusal of the Nanking Govern- 
ment’s Ministry of Education to grant a 
petition of the Chinese Christian Churches 
and 12 missionary bodies for the repeal 
of the laws forbidding the teaching of 
religion in the schools is likely to result 
in the closing of all Christian mission 
schools in China. If it becomes effective 
it will deprive 230,000 Chinese of means 
of an education. 

According to official statistics 2,770,000 
men and women were registered on July 
15 as unemployed in Germany. 

Recent floods in India have caused $1,- 
875,000 damage to sugar, cotton and grain 
stogks. Hundred are homeless. The towns 
of Shikarpur and Larkharna have been 
evacuated. 

The House of Commons ratified the 
London naval treaty bill July 24. The 
House passed the third reading of the 
measure without any vote being taken. 

According to Geneva figures 6,298,000 
jobless are listed in 26 nations. This re- 
port does not include United States, Japan, 
China and India. Russia shows the great- 
est gain—400,000 getting jobs since May, 
1929. 

Veterans of the famous American Rain- 
bow Division received a warm welcome in 
Paris enroute to revisit the sectors where 
they saw action in the World War. There 
were 50 in the group. 

Once again foreign missionaries are flee- 
ing from the interior of China as a result 
of banditry and Communist outlawry. Ac- 
companied by American and British con- 
sular officials, 44 missionaries marooned in 
the Min River Valley were taken to safety 
at Foochow. 
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new song book for meetings, 
Sunday Schools, and general use Best 
of the old and new hymns. Priced low. 
$10 per 100, not prepaid; single copy, 
I5e postpaid. Send us 25¢ and we will 


mail you two books. Revival Gems Nos. 

2 and 3. (Round or shape notes.) 
SAMUEL W. BEAZLEY & SON 

3807 Armitage Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The cost of living in the United States 
decreased an average of 2.8 per cent in 
the six months period from December, 
1929, to June, 1930, according to data col- 
lected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the Department of Labor in its semi- 
annual survey in thirty-two cities, and 
made public July 25. The cost of living is 
still three-fourths higher than in 1914. 

Sympathy over the losses suffered in the 
earthquake disaster have been sent to the 
King of Italy by President Hoover. 

Announcement that an agreement for 
settlement of the $500,000,000 debt of the 
Mexican Government and the Mexican 
National Railways, now in default, had 
been reached by the International Com- 
mittee of Bankers on Mexico and the 
Mexican Finance Minister, after a con- 
ference of five weeks, was made July 25. 

Dr. J. Max Hark, who was president of 
the Moravian Seminary and College for 
Women in Bethlehem, Pa., from 1893 to 
1909, died July 24 in St. Croix, Virgin 
Islands, West Indies. He was 81 years old. 

Simeon D. Fess, Senator from Ohio, has 
been selected by President Hoover to sue- 
ceed Claudius H. Huston as chairman of 
the Republican National Committee. 

J. N. Jarvie, of Montclair, N. J., left 
an estate of $37,573,905. Fifteen million 
of this goes to aid the aged poor. 

The Kansas State medical authorities 
report that there are 1,100 ginger “jake’” 
paralytics in the State, 500 of whom are 
in Wichita alone, and as yet no cure is 
known to medical science. According to 
the Prohibition Bureau 15,000 persons in 
the nation are deprived of the use of their 
legs, arms and feet. There are said to be 
600 victims in Oklahoma City. 

The tenth session of the Institute of 
Politics convened July 30 at Williams Col- 
lege, Williamstown, Mass. The conference 
Aug. 1 will take up the Red issue. 

Automobile accidents caused 651 deaths 
in seventy-eight large cities of the United 
States during the four weeks ended July 
12, 1930. In the year ended July 12, 1930, 
the total of automobile fatalities in New 
York City was 1,344, compared with 1,131 
in the year ended July 13, 1929. 

Sixteen villages were submerged in the 
Larkana and Shikarpur districts July 27 
by disastrous floods caused by the over- 
flowing of the Indus and its tributaries 
after abnormal rains. 

General Irving Hale, 68, founder of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and credited 
with the highest scholastic standing ever 
achieved at West Point, died at Denver 
July 27. 

Dr. William M. Davidson, superintendent 
of the Pittsburgh Public Schools for the 
last sixteen years, and nationally promi- 
nent as an educator, died July 27 at the 
age of 67. 

A movement to stop the entry into the 
United States of all Soviet exports by 
means of a general embargo has been 
launched by America’s Wage LEHarners’ 
Protective Conference with membership of 
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500,000 workers affiliated with the Amer- 
Federation of Labor. 

The City of New York, flagship of Rear 
Admiral Byrd’s Antarctic expedition, is to 
go on tour as a floating museum of the 
Antaretie to reduce the $100,000 deficit of 
the expedition. 


ican 


The Liberal Government of Prime Min- 
ister W. L. Mackenzie King in the Cana- 
dian general elections, has met with defeat 
at the hands of the Conservatives, led by 
R. B. Bennett. 


THE REDEDICATION AT MAYTOWN 

The Maytown, Pa., Church, Rev. James 
B. Musser, pastor, on July 8, rededicated 
its renovated and aesthically attractive 
Church edifice. The services of the Lord’s 
Day were continued on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day evenings of the week and completed 
with the Lord’s Supper on July 13, ad- 
dressed in the communion meditation by a 
former pastor, Rev. George B. Raezer, of 
Wititz,- Pa. 

The congregation dates back to 1744-45 
when the Donegal Reformed Church was 
built near Milton Grove and became the 
mother congregation, in 1765, for the May- 
town Church, supplied by the Rev. Wm. 
Hendel and later for Christ Church at 
Elizabethtown. The present brick Church, 
which took the place of the original log 
Church, erected in 1769, standing a square 
back from the main street of the town, 
was built and dedicated in 1808, and has 
since then continued as the sanctuary for 
the congregation. Beginning with 1874 
up to the present, the following pastors 
and stated supplies are still living and a 
number of them participated in the recent 
dedicatory services: J. H. Pannebecker, 
D.D., Newton J. Miller, Chas. B. Schneder, 
D.D., Monroe M. Noacher, Ellis S. Hay, 
D.D., Geo. B. Raezer, George M. Whit- 
more, William J. Lowe, Chas. H. Mitzell, 
Chas. H. Faust and James B. Musser. 

The recent improvements include the 
painting of the exterior, the repair of the 
tower windows, rebuilding of the pipe 
organ, a new chimney, a new floor in both 
the Sunday School and the main audi- 
torium, the removing and installation of 
new lighting fixtures and the placing of 
many and varied memorial gifts, includ- 
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ing altar cloths, Bibles, markers, hymnals, 
collection plates, chairs, mats, cushions, 
pottery vases, and umbrella stand and 
tabourette together with liberal gifts in 
money. Many of them were given by the 
descendants of the early worshipers in 
this sanctuary. The dedicatory services 
were held on July 6, beginning with the 
Church School gathering at 9.30 addressed 
by Dr. John Dibeler, of Harrisburg, and 
followed by the regular morning worship 
at 10.40, when Rev. Newton J. Miller was 
present and offered the morning prayer. 
During the progress of the service, three 
beautiful art glass windows, the handi- 
work of the C. Day Rudy Co., of Harris- 
burg, were unveiled: 1. The Bells, in 
memory of Mr. and Mrs. Henry A. Haines, 
who placed the first bells—two of them— 
when the first brick Church was erected in 
1810. This window was unveiled by chil- 
dren of the sixth generation. 2. Bethle- 
hem, in memory of Mrs. Anna C. Hicks. 
The unveiling of this window was accom- 
panied with the baptism of three little 
children by the pastor. 3. Calvary, pre- 
sented by Mr. and Mrs. Hiram N. Risser. 

The dedicatory sermon was preached by 
one of the former pastors, now located at 
Irvington-on-the-Hudson, the Rev. Geo. M. 
Whitmore. It was an appreciative chal- 
lenge to constant, joyful, gracious service 
for Christ and humanity. The liturgical 
dedicatory service followed, in charge of 
Pastor Musser. 

At the afternoon historical service, the 
Rev. L. C. T. Miller, pastor of Christ 
Chureh, Elizabethtown, inspiringly ad- 
dressed the congregation and extended the 
hearty greetings of his people. The un- 
veiling of the fourth art glass window, 
wrought out in color—The Escutcheon of 
the Reformed Church—was the occasion 
for an address by Dr. J. Rauch Stein, 
Philadelphia. He spoke on the significance 
of the Escutcheon as presented in its col- 
ors, its symbols, its inscriptions and of its 
challenge to us from former generations to 
nobler achievement through sacrificial 
service. This window was given in memory 
of Elder John Hollinger, who died in 1886 
at the age of 92, and was unveiled by 
children of the sixth generation. On Sun- 
day evening a Young People’s service was 
held. It included special music by the 
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Removes Dandruff-Stops Hair Falling 
Imparts Color and BeautytoGray 


and Faded Hair 
P 6oc. and $1.00 at Druggists, 
Hiscox Chemical Works. Patchogue, N. Y. 


Junior Choir, with Jacob R. Risser at the 
organ, a well-prepared and timely address 
by Rev. Chas. M. Mitzell, Shrewsbury, Pa., 
on “The Supreme Worth of Personality” 
and the heart-stirring pageant—An Age 
Old Dream — appreciative of devoted 
motherhood. The service on Tuesday eve- 
ning, under the auspices of the Ladies’ 
Aid Society, emphasized fellowship and 
gratitude. Revs. J. W. Zehring, of Mount- 
ville, and Wm. J. Lowe, of MeConnells- 
burg, participated. Greetings were given 
from the Maytown Church of God by Rev. 
Raymond Baer and from the Lutheran 
Church by Superintendent Mr. Chas. Stra- 
ley. The address of the evening, “Women 
in the Church,’ was ably given by Rev. 
Lowe. On Thursday evening the theme 
was “The Church and Consecration.” The 
presence of the young people from St. 
Luke’s Church, Lititiz, was highly appre- 
ciated. Under the leadership of Mr. Paul 
Bushong they conducted the devotional 
services. Rey. E. 8S. LaMar, of Trinity 
Reformed Church, Columbia, in speaking 
on “The Church” and Rey. Chas. H. Faust, 
of Ruffsdale, on “Consecration,” developed 
an excellent atmosphere for the service 
preparatory to the Holy Communion, which 
concluded the evening program. All these 
services were largely attended, taxing the 
seating capacity of the Church. The local 
Church choir rendered commendable sery- 
ice throughout the week under the capable 
direction of Mrs. H. L. Haines and Miss 
Adella Grove, organist. The approximate 
cost of the improvements was $5,000. 
There is no indebtedness. The exception- 
ally large attendance at the communion 
service on the closing day, and the radiant 
zeal manifest in all the services of the 
week, gave ample evidence of the fine 
spirit which has taken possession of this 
historie congregation and is a fitting trib- 
ute to the excellent sowing of earlier min- 
isters, and to the fine husbandry of their 
present pastor. The Reformed Church re- 
joices and is glad because this people and 
their indefatigable and confident leader- 
ship have so beautified “the place where 
God’s honor dwelleth” that it has become 
redolent of hallowed memories, an inspira- 
tion to sincerity in worship and a joy to 
the entire community. 
J. BR. S. 


Letters To The Editor 


THE NEED OF STIMULATION 
Mr. Editor: 


The stockholders of a bank elect that 
bank’s directors. In the election they are 
not simply concerned with their own in- 
terests but they are under the most solemn 
obligations to protect the humblest de- 
positor. 

Under our form of government the elee- 
tors occupy much the same position as the 
stockholders of a bank. They nominate 
and elect the officials who are to adminis- 
ter the affairs of government. In the 
hands of these electors rests in large meas- 
ure the welfare of millions of people. 


The members of the Protestant Churches 
constitute one of the nation’s greatest bul- 
warks. If 60 per cent of them prove to 
be slackers what chance will morality and 
decency have in the administration of goy- 
ernmental affairs? When praying men and 


women absent themselves from the polls — 


and allow grafters, racketeers and thieves” 


‘to select men of their own kind to admin- — 


ister the affairs of State, who is to blame 
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if crime increases and morality declines? 

An intensive study of the Federal 
Church census of 1926, in connection with 
election reports of that year, convinces me 
that not over 40 per cent of the eligible 
Protestant vote of the State found its way 
into the ballot box. Approximately three- 
quarters of a million good Church people 
either neglected or refused to register their 
convictions at the polls. And just because 
of that fact numerous unfit men were able 
to gain public office. 

In the Pennsylvania primary, May 20, 
many men were nominated who ought not 
to be elected this fall. Wrong views on 
moral questions, lack of ability and ab- 
sence of moral stamina characterize num- 
erous nominees. It is perfectly safe to say 
that many of these unfit candidates can be 
relegated to private life in November if 
only the voters whose names are on Church 
rolls could be persuaded to take their po- 
litical duties seriously. But if 60 per cent 
of the Church men and women of the State 
shall deliberately become slackers on 
November 4 a critical situation is sure to 
result at Harrisburg next winter. 

A group of laymen, representing nearly 
a dozen different denominations have un- 
dertaken by special literature and other- 
wise to stimulate individual Churches of 
the State to take a sincere interest in this 
matter. 

The Voter’s Covenant will not in any 
way attempt to put any Church into poli- 
tics. On the contrary, it will make no 
reference to candidates or parties. But it 
will use its good offices to persuade Chris- 
tian citizens to demonstrate their worthi- 
ness to possess the franchise. They can- 
not be herded around like cattle, their 
vote cannot be purchased, they think for 
themselves. Politically as well as other- 
wise they are the salt of the earth. But 
when the salt loses its savor the 
racketeers, political crooks and other deni- 
zens of the underworld jump in and have 
their inning. 

If you live in Pennsylvania and want to 
induce your fellow Christians to make good 
in civic affairs, let us co-operate with you. 
For literature and methods write to the 
Voter’s Covenant, Room 604, at 1319 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. No charges in- 
volved in any way. 

Harry M. Chalfant, 


Editor “American Issue,” 
Penna. Edition. 


A LETTER FROM A PASTOR 


In a period of almost 2 decades spent 
in the ministry of the Reformed Church 
in the U. S., I have ever regarded the 
payment of the full Apportionment as the 
irreducible minimum of what a _ self- 
respecting congregation should do for 
benevolence. Loyalty to the denomination 
demands that other extra-denominational 
interests shall not take precedence to the 
causes included in the Budget of Benevol- 
ences, In all the charges served, since I 
entered the ministry of our Church (save 
one), we have paid year in and year out, 
with the exception of one year, if memory 
serves me aright—the full Apportionment. 

In the hope that other pastors and con- 
gregations may be inspired by our exam- 
ple, I purpose, in this paper, to tell how 
we have done it. Since 1914 all the con- 
gregations that I have served have been 
using the duplex envelope. In these years 
the Apportionment has increased from 
$1.50 to approximately #5 per capita. I 
am constantly telling my people if they 
give but 10c a week, for benevolence— 
and every year witnesses an increase 1n 
the number who follow the suggestion— 
we will be able to meet this Christian 
obligation. During my 6 years’ ministry 
at Scranton we have had the joy of report- 
ing the Apportionment paid in full at every 
recurring May meeting of Wyoming 
Classis. : 

In order to do this we use all monies 
received through Benevolent packet of 
Duplex envelopes; January, Easter, and 
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October Communion offerings; and in addi- 
tion to this as much of the Lenten Self- 
Denial offering as is necessary to pay the 
Apportionment entire. Our Summer Com- 
munion offering is devoted to the Coal 
Fund. 

While the pastor of Second Church con- 
stantly hears members of his official Board 
and lay members complain that the Appor- 
tionment is exorbitant, he always tries to 
disabuse their minds of this erroneous 
idea. 

Surely 10¢ a week per member to foster 
all the Benevolent interests of our be- 
loved Reformed Zion is not too much to 
give to the Christ who gave His life for 
us. Even this amount, in the thought of 
one who has laid his all upon the altar, 
is pitiably small. 

Joseph Yost. 

Scranton, Pa. 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 
COMMENCEMENT 


(Continued from page 2) 


Continuation of the remodeling of 
Founders’ Hall was decided upon by the 
trustees. Although the remodeling of the 
southeastern part of the old building for 
dormitory uses was completed a year ago, 
a considerable part of the hall still re- 
mains vacant. This section is to be re- 
modeled to provide 12 recitation rooms, a 
psychological laboratory and offices for the 
history department. The little theatre 
room, also situated in the north part of 
the building, will be improved and equip- 
ped for its intended use in the develop- 
ment of dramatic talent and play presenta- 
tion among the students. During the past 
year the “Old Dormitory,’ now properly 
designated ‘Founders’ Hall,’ has under- 
gone a remarkable transformation and to- 
day is one of the best examples of correct 
architecture on the campus. The addition 
of a mezzanine floor in the college library 
to provide shelf room for the steadily in- 
creasing stock of books was also tenta- 
tively approved by the trustees. However, 
this improvement will be entirely depend- 
ent upon the success of efforts which will 
be made by the administration to find a 
way to finance the work. It is hoped by 
the Board that some alumnus or friend of 
the college will provide funds for the im- 
provement. The library already contains 
some 2,000 volumes for which there is no 
proper storage space. 
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Woman’s Missionary 
Society News 
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Mrs. Edwin W. Lentz, Editor 
311 Market Street, Bangor, Pa. 


The most enjoyable missionary meetings 
frequently take place during vacation time 
—outdoor and picnic meetings which give 
more time for conversation than set pro- 
grams at indoor meetings. With this free- 
dom for conversation we are giving some 
news-scraps which do not fit into fixed 
programs. 

Passengers Aboard the Volendam. Since 
July 4 a host of women have been think- 
ing of the contrast between this and other 
summers for Miss Kerschner and Miss 
Hinkle. In place of hurrying from one 
missionary conference to the other, they 
are secing the older world of Europe of 
which they read and dreamed. On board 
the Volendam, July 10, Miss Kerschner 
writes: “Five days out and five more to 
go. Among the 851 passengers, 673 are in 
‘our class.’ In this number are 7 ministers 
and their families. I am reading 
‘Wednesdays’: I’ve seen three books in 
different persons hands that are on the 
Reading List.” 
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HOME STUDY COURSE 


For the Sunday School Teacher 

Covers every essential. Seminary Certificate granted. 
Strong faculty. Personal instruction. Standard resi- 
dent and non-resident courses. Evening School of 
Theology for Bible School graduate. Illustrated 
cataloguee AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL SEM- 
INARY, Roxborough, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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John Stacy in his Home. Thinking of 
our Winnebago boys and girls usually 
means to us following their fortunes at 


the Indian School at Neillsville. How 
about their vacation days—for most of 
the older boys and girls vacation is a 


season of severe testing. Among Indian 
families the proportion of Christian fam- 
ilies is small. For that reason each Chris- 
tian family stands as a beacon light to the 
boys and girls old enough to observe dif- 
ferences. One such a family is that of the 
Rey. John Stacy. John Stacy, an obedient 
Indian boy in the Black River Indian 
Mission School, was led to Christ by the 
superintendent and pastor, the late Rey. 
Jacob Stucki. That was many years ago. 
His Christian experience has been cumula- 
tive. Today at 60 years of age he is the 
foremost Indian Christian among the Win- 
nebagoes of Wisconsin . . a progressive 
farmer, a devoted parent, an active evan- 


gelist. Some years ago he left Black 
River to locate at Greenwood. On this 


more fertile soil he and his boys erected 
substantial and attractive buildings in- 
cluding house and barns. Eighteen stu- 
dents at Neillsville live at Greenwood. 
Each Sunday Rev. Mr. Stacy holds a Chris- 
tian service in his home for the three 
Christian and the larger number of non- 
Christian families in the section. He is 
constant in visiting and preaching to the 
scattered groups of Indians in a radius of 
25 miles. Ever since John Stacy became 
a Christian he has had family worship 
three times a day. Since the illness and 
death of Pastor Stucki, John Stacy has ~ 
preached regularly to the Indian congre- 
gation of 80 at the Black River Mission. 

An Anniversary. This fall the 20th an- 
niversary of our Japanese work on the 
Pacific Coast will be observed with appro- 
priate ceremony. At present five Japa- 
nese pastors are engaged in work among 
the Japanese of California. From its start 
the Woman’s Missionary Society has had 
a share in the maintainance of the mis- 
sions and missionaries. When the Woman’s 
Missionary Society of General Synod met 
in Canton, Ohio, in 1911, Dr. C. E. Schaef- 
fer gave an account of the work—then less 
than a year old—and Rev. Mr. Mori, the 
missionary in charge, spoke with compel- 
ling enthusiasm of the opportunities open 
among his countrymen on the western 
coast. . . . His appeal has been more than 
justified by the continued service our de- 
nomination has been able to render. 

The 1930 Missionary Institutes. “Wit- 
nessing” is the theme upon which the 
Missionary Educational Institute programs 
have been planned. Today the annual 
letter with sample of program and _ sup- 
plementary ‘helps were mailed to every 
Classical president. Last year practically 
every Classical society in the eastern por- 
tion of the Church held an Institute. 
Forty-two Institutes last year had an at- 
tendance of nearly 400 women. 

Ask Your News Stand Man. The Aug- 
ust “Survey Graphic” has two leading arti- 
cles on India. W. E. D. Ward, secretary 
of the Social Welfare Department of the 
W. M. C. A. in Bombay, writes on “Bom- 
bay, the Melting Pot of Modern India.” 


Costs only $5.25 per 100 


“Rally Day Call” 


A complete service of songs and pea 
“RallyDay Campfire” {33%;. 
“L-o-y-a-l E-v-e-r” Sits) 


Two ‘“‘Miniature E-Z Pageants”’ requiring 
NO MEMORY WORK — NO REHEARSALS 
Sample Editions of these three (3) programs mailed on 


request. Address 
Room 620H, 154 Nassau St.,. 


G. CG Tullar, New York, N. Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church. [t is conducted 
by the three (English) Eastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 
and members of the Board of Trustees are 
elected by the Synods. It provides a course 
of three years. It has a faculty of eight 
Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
free. 

For catalogue or information address the 
President, 


REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Campus of fifty-four acres with seven- 
teen buildings, including thoroughly 
equipped Dormitories, Auditorium, Science 
Building, Library, Observatory, Gymnas- 
ium and Complete Athletie Field. 


A college whose educational policy rests 
on a sound cultural basis and is developed 
in broad sympathy with the needs of the 
present day. 


For Catalogue address: 
EDHINGR Yorbie A Pa H Dy Des lulue Ds 
President. 


URSINUS COLLEGE 


GEORGE L. OMWAKE, LL.D., Pres. 


Persons intending to enter Ursinus 
College in September, 1930, should 
make application at once. Attend- 
ance limited to capacity—300 men, 
200 women. 


Address FRANKLIN IJ. SHEEDER, JR. 
Assistant to the President, 
Collegeville, Pennsylvania. 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 


BOYD EDWARDS, D. D., S. T. D. 


Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


For Young Women 
FREDERICK, MARYLAND 


Accredited college for women. A.B., 
and B.S. in Home Economics. 
Teacher-training. Twelve modern, 
well-equipped buildings, including 
new dormitory. 125 acres. 

For catalogue address 


REGISTRAR, 
HOOD COLLEGE, Frederick, Md. 


The India features of this issue will help 
us to interpret for our mission study 


classes, 


THE N. C. MISSIONARY CONFERENCE 


The 13th Annual Missionary Conference 
of the Reformed Chureh in N,. C. has be- 
come a matter of history. The conference 
was held at Catawba College July 19-25. 
The Conference Committee consisted of 
Rev. H. A. Fesperman, chairman; Rev. A. 
O. Leonard, secretary-treasurer; Rey. B. 
J. Peeler and Mrs. L. A. Peeler and Mrs. 
Russel Yount. While those of us who have 
attended at Catawba conferences feel that 


our programs have been outstanding; it 
seems that each conference gets better. 
This year’s committee deserves hearty 


commendation for the fine program that 
had been planned. At least everybody felt 
that since it was “the 13th” conference, 
there was no “hoodoo” about the program 
at any rate. 

On the opening night, Rev. H. A. Fesper- 
man spoke briefly on “Why We Are Here.” 
The leaders were also introduced and a 
delightful social meeting was enjoyed. The 
social life was emphasized in a fine way 
during this conference. On Wednesday 
night an “old fashioned watermelon feast” 
was enjoyed. I say “old fashioned” be- 
cause most of us literally waded into those 
watermelons “up to our ears.” I am sure 
the mouths of you people in the “north” 
are watering as you read of this. On 
Thursday night of the conference a fine 
social evening was enjoyed in the college 
gymnasium. One of the most interesting 
games was Bible baseball engaged in by 
the ministers. 

Rev. Chas. Hiatt, of the Guilford 
Charge, had charge of the morning pray- 
ers. His fine devotional spirit added much 
to those delightful “10 minutes” we spent 
together every morning. The Sunday pro- 
gram consisted in Sunday School being 
conducted at the college for all delegates. 
At 11 A. M. the conference sermon was 
brought by Rev. O. W. Haulman, of Akron, 
O. In the afternoon, Dr. J. H. Barnhardt, 
pastor of the First M. E. Church of Salis- 
bury, spoke, and at 8 P. M. the message 
was brought by Dr. J. M. Mullan. It was 
a “High Day” for the conference, and it 
put everybody in a spirit to get down to 
work on Monday morning. Rev. Mr. Haul- 
man had charge of the Bible Hour and 
during this period each day he spoke on 
“Christ’s World Yearning in Parables.” 
Bro. Haulman is a man with a great heart 
and his presentations were fine. 

Dr. Mullan led the class on Home Mis- 
sions during the mission study hour. His 
presentations were on the home mission 
work of the Reformed Church and were 
most interesting. Mrs. L. A. Peeler led 
the class on the study of India, and there 
have been many expressions of apprecia- 


tion of her faithful work. Rev. W. R. 
Schaeffer led the young peoples’ class. 


The young people enjoyed him very much. 
Mrs. H. L. Misenheimer has charge of the 
intermediate group and Misses Mildred 
Suther and Christine Sherrill the junior 
groups. 

During the Conference Hour Rey. Haul- 
man discussed with the ministers and lay- 
men the problems of Church work. Mrs. 
C. C. Bost, in an interesting manner, led 
the W. M. 8S. group in discussions of their 
work in the local congregation. Rev. Mr. 
Schaeffer presented to the young people 
the various phases of young peoples’ work 
in the Church. 

During the last period in the forenoon 
a series of studies on Christian Steward- 
ship were presented. The following are 
the subjects and speakers: A Christian and 
His Time, by Dr. J. C. Leonard; A Chris- 
tian and His Money, by Rev. J. C. Peeler; 
A Christian and His Personality, by Rev. 
L. A. Peeler; A Christian and His Talents, 
by Rev. J. A. Koons. On Friday the Con- 
ference on Stewardship was in charge of 
Rev. L. A. Peeler. During two periods in 
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the forenoon, Rey. W. C. Lyerly taught a 
class in “Purpose in Teaching Religion,” 
which is Course No. 6 of the Standard 
Leadership Curriculum. He had a large 
class and much interest was manifested 
in this course. 

The afternoons were spent in recrea- 
tion. One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the afternoon was “Stunt Day” on 
Wednesday. The delegates of the Confer- 
ence were divided as per their birth- 
months. Each month presented a stunt. 
September presented the most clever stunt. 
The Vespers were well attended and most 
interesting. A series of talks on “Youth’s 
Ventures” were presented by various 
speakers. The platform addresses were all 
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interesting. On Thursday night, a series 
of religious playlets were presented in a 
most interesting manner. 

The number of registered delegates were 
158. This was just 13 less than last year. 
In view of financial conditions, those in 
charge feel that the number of registered 
delegates was very good. The weather was 
intensely hot during the conference and 
the lack of shade on the college campus 
gave “Old Sol’ a direct shot at us, but 
everybody seemed to enjoy the week to- 
gether just the same. 

The Conference Committee for next year 
consists of the following: president, Rev. 


B. J. Peeler, Salisbury, N. C.; vice-presi- 
dent, Rev. W. R. Shaffer, High Point, 
N. C.; secretary-treasurer, Rev. A. O. 


Leonard, Lexington, N. C. The other 2 
members of the committee are Mrs. C. H. 
Geitner and Miss Mildred Suther. 

L. A. Peeler, Press Agent for 


N. C. Classis. 


DEDICATION OF ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, 
MAUSDALE, PA. 


(See Cut of Church on Cover Page) 


St. Johns’ Church, Mausdale, Pa., of the 
Danville Charge, Rev. Clark W. Heller, 
pastor, was dedicated on June 29. Serv- 
ices were held June 24-29. The dedicatory 
sermon was preached by Dr. John C, Bow- 
man, before a congregation that complete- 
ly filled the Church at 2 P. M. At the 
evening service the sermon was preached 
by Rey. Charles D. Lerch, of the Ringtown 
Charge, who was the pastor of the Maus- 
dale Charge for 11 years. He, too, preach- 
ed to a capacity audience. Preachers dur- 
ing the week were Revs. D. W. Kerr, 
Bloomsburg; P. A. DeLong, Watsontown, 
and Thomas G. Jones, of Strawberry 
Ridge. Greetings were brought on Com- 
munity Night by Rev. R. D. Adams, of the 
Grove Presbyterian Church; Rev. A. H. 
Snook, of the Evangelical Church of Dan- 
ville; and Rev. D. W. Bomboy, of the 
Buckhorn Lutheran Charge. On Sunday 
evening, greetings were brought by Rev. 
E. L. Leisey, pastor of Trinity Lutheran 
Chureh of Danville, and president of the 
Ministerial Association. Special music was 
rendered by the Washingtonville orchestra, 
the choir of St. Johns’ Church, the choir 
and orchestra of Shiloh Church, the choirs 
of Strawberry Ridge Reformed Church, 
Riverside M. E. Chureh, and Mooresburg 
Presbyterian Church; Naomi Jean Huffard, 
Mrs. Samuel Reber, Mrs. C. C. Lewis, Wil- 
liam Huffard, Marie Conway, the Juniors 
and Mrs. Beyer’s class. 


The original Church, ,a frame building, 
was built in 1856 and was burned in May, 
1928. The present beautiful brick build- 
ing is a half mile from the original site, 
and was constructed at a cost of about 
$17,000. Besides the main auditorium it 
contains five S. S. rooms. The congrega- 
tion numbered 80 at the time of the dedi- 
cation, and since then 17 members have 
been added. Wyoming Classis appropri- 
ated $325 towards the erection of the 
building. The congregation will entertain 
Classis for its fall meeting. 

The Building Committee was composed 
of Jesse A. Conway, Raymond A. Beyer, 
William L. Kindt, Edward Cashner and 
Harry L. Culver. 
bers are Elders Charles C. Lewis, Edward 
Cashner, Joseph P. Snyder and Jesse A. 
Conway; deacons: Elias Williams, Ervin 
Huffard, Augustus L. Tanner and Warren 
Fenstermacher; and trustees: Raymond A. 
Beyer, Harvey Murray, William L. Kindt 
and P. Eugene Frye; and Robert Lewis, 
financial secretary. Mrs. C. C. Lewis and 
Mrs. Annie L. Kindt are organists. The 
Mausdale Charge has been served by Revs. 
Frank H. Fisher, 1893-95; W. N. Loose, 
1895-99; Charles D. Lerch, 1899-1909; J. S. 
Stamm, 1910-13; F. W. Brown, 1913-14; 
and J. N. Bauman, Supply, 1915-28. In 
1929 St. John’s and St. James’ were again 
joined to Shiloh by Wyoming Classis and 
formed the present Danville Charge. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


“The Art of Jesus as a Teacher,” by 
Charles Francis MeKoy. Judson 
185 pages. Price, $1.50. 


Press. 


Only the emphasis on the artistic ele- 
ments in the method of Jesus is new in 
this exhaustive treatment of the work of 
the Great Teacher. The work bears abun- 
dant evidence of painstaking study such 
as one would expect in a doctor’s thesis— 
this being the author’s offering in connee- 
tion with his work for the degree in phil- 
osophy at New York University. The work 
was done under the supervision of Prof, 
H. H. Horne, who also wrote the introdue- 
tion. 

Although one can infer that the author 
tends to be theologically conservative, the- 
ology does not come to the surface at all. 
It is a purely pedagogical approach to the 
teachings of Jesus, with special stress upon 
His art. 

In the course of his analysis of the 
Master’s teaching methods he finds Him 


Have You Overlooked 


These Books? 


RELIGION 
By EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES 


This book has received an unusual honor. 
Association chose it, in the League of Nations list, as one of the forty 
most significant books of 1929! 
mind is being sadly confused by various printed quarrels about 
humanism, this book is recommended as a calm, deeply religious, and 
illuminating appraisal of a natural, social, and therefore human kind 


of religion. 


($3) 


THE SOCIAL SOURCES OF DENOMINATIONALISM 


By H. RICHARD NIEBUHR 


This is a book which the critics say will last a long while. 
let its title stop you from reading it. 
HOW THE DENOMINATIONS GOT THAT WAY, or SECTS AND 
SCHISMS, or, as the Publisher's Weekly aptly misprinted it, THE 
SOCIAL SCOURGE OF DENOMINATIONALISM; but none of those 
would have been fair to the serious, dignified purpose of the author. 
The New York Herald Tribune says of it: 
lished in recent months has the promise of more permanent import- 
($2.50) 


THE FOOLISHNESS OF PREACHING 


ance than this masterly work.” 


By ERNEST FREMONT TITTLE 


This is our current best-seller, and deservedly so. 
Yale teaches young preachers how to preach; he said of Tittle’s book 
that it is “representative of the American pulpit at its best.” And Paul 
Hutchinson, in The Christian Century, completely forgot editorial 
poise and exclaimed, ‘Why, this is exciting reading! 
thing to stand up and cheer over! 


THE MYSTIC WILL 
By HOWARD H. BRINTON 


Those who are yearning for mystic insight to pierce beyond the sym- 
bols of science, and their number today is legion, will find in this vol- 
ume a world of help toward the understanding of the mystie con- 
It is the work of a very able mind, master of a finished 
style and an important contribution to a knowledge of the higher 
forms of man’s psychical powers. 

This illuminating study of the philosophy of Protestant mysticism, 
a subject which has not received the attention that it deserves, is 
based upon the work of Jacob Boehme because a widespread, world- 
affirming type of mystical theory characterized by a well rounded 
philosophy of its own culminated in him. 
could say, “Few men have ever made greater claim to be the bearer 
than did the humble shoemaker-prophet of 
Moreover, as further evidence of his strategical position in 
the history of the philosophy of Protestant mysticism it is to be 
noted that his thought is in close accord with certain aspects of two 
modern theories of mystical religion, those of Baron F. Von Hugel and 
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Silesia.” 


W. E. Hocking. 
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to be a Teacher of the modern school be- 
fore the coming of the modern school. In 
other words, it appears that the best in 
modern educational procedure was prac- 
ticed by Jesus, even though then and now 
one would scarcely think of Jesus as a 
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chnician, which of course He was not. with his daughter, Mrs. Robert J. Pilgram, 
He was His method, which is the finest dis- in Lancaster, returning to St. Croix in the 
covery of modern education today. The fall. 
teacher does much more by what he is than Dr. Hark was a preacher of unusual power 
by what he says, but involved in this life- and influence, and was the first minister, 


hod are the elements of special skill 


which the author points out in the practice 


met 


of Jesus—simplicity, abundant use of il- 
lustrative and concrete material, the life- 
situation or problem approach, the use of 


questions, contrast, epigram, ete., and the 
cultivation of the learner from within by 
his own participation. 

The Bibliography of related materials 
which constitute the background of pre- 
paratory study for this volume explains 
the comprehensive character of the result 
achieved by the author. 

—A. N.S. 
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REV. J. OTTO VITZ 


Rev. J. Otto Vitz, of Hartwell, Cin., 
departed this life on Sunday morning, July 
20, 1930, after having been an invalid for 
nearly 9 years by reason of a stroke from 
which he suffered much. On the 15th he 
became seriously ill and was taken to the 
Deaconess Hospital. An operation gave 
only temporary relief. He rallied for a 
few days, but the crisis on Saturday eve- 
ning resulted in death shortly after mid- 
night. 

The funeral was held on the following 
Tuesday in Immanuel’s Church, St. Ber- 
nard, Cin., Rev. H. P. Ley, pastor. Dr. H. J. 
Christman, of Central Seminary, delivered 
the funeral sermon replete with Christian 
sympathy and uplifting solace. His text 
was Acts 13:36. Rev. W. B. Leis, of Ham- 
ilton, the stated clerk of Southwest Ohio 
Classis, spoke kind words of comfort on 
behalf of the Classis. Rev. L. D. Benner, 
of Norwood, conducted the services at the 
house and led the processional in the 
Church. He also officiated at the grave. 
Rey. Mr. Wiggermann, of Covington, Ky., 
led in prayer. Revs. C. O. Schroer, E. W. 
C. Brueckner, U. F. Johansmann and W. 
B. Leis, and Messrs. Harrell and Land- 
meier, members of two Consistories, served 
as pall bearers. Fourteen ministers were 
present and many letters of sympathy were 
received. The interment was in Oak Hill 
Cemetery near Glendale, Cincinnati. 

The departure of Rev. Mr. Vitz is deeply 
mourned by his family and his brothers 
and sisters, and many relatives and 
friends. For them his going is a great 
bereavement. He was called to his reward 
after a long and faithful as well as a 
blessed service. His labors are ended, his 
suffering is over; he now rests in God 
through Christ Jesus. M. V. 


REV. J. MAX HARK, D.D. 


Rev. J. Max Hark, D.D., former presi- 
dent of the Moravian Seminary for Young 
Ladies at Bethlehem, Pa., died July 24 
at the home of his son, Dr. Hugo C. Hark, 
at Christiansted, St. Croix, Virgin Islands, 
from a complication of diseases in his 82nd 
year. He was born in Nazareth, Pa., June 
4, 1849, the son of Dr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Hark, and was educated at Nazareth Hall, 
Nazareth, Pa., and at the Moravian Col- 
lege, Bethlehem, Pa., preparing for the 
ministry at the Moravian Theological 
Seminary, Bethlehem. He served pastor- 
ates at Lebanon, Pa., 1873-1875; Phila- 
delphia, 1876-1881; and Lancaster, 1881- 
1892; before becoming president of the 
Moravian Seminary at Bethlehem in 1892, 
a position he held until 1909, when he 
retired, later accepting the pastorate of 
his first charge at Lebanon, Pa., closing 
his active ministry in 1917. He spent his 
later years at his cottage at Mt. Gretna, 
and at Nazareth, also spending part of 
several years with Mrs. Hark at his son’s 
home in St. Croix. He spent last summer 


not of the Reformed Church, to receive 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity from 
Franklin and Marshall College, in 1887. 
He had many friends in the Reformed 
ministry, was a contributor to the “Re- 
formed Church Review,” and held a re- 
ception for the ministers of the Spiritual 
Conference each year when it met at Mt. 
Gretna, Pa. He was also a writer of note, 
having been a contributing editor to the 
“Christian Union,’ later the “Outlook,” 
the “Sunday School Times,” and the “And- 
over Review” for a number of years, and 
author of “Unity of the Truth” in 1888. 
He was an intimate friend of Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, Dr. H. Clay Trumbull and other 
religious leaders. He translated the 
Ephrata Chronicles, the  Ephratensis 
Chronicon of the Seventh Day Adventists, 
into English and wrote poetry in Penn- 
sylvania German, 

While a resident of Lancaster, he was 
one of the organizers of the Closophic 
Society, the Pennsylvania German Society 
and the Pennsylvania Chautauqua at Mt. 
Gretna, of which he was the first chan- 
cellor, 1892-1894, and later elected again 
to this position. When he resigned from 
his Lancaster pastorate to go to Bethle- 
hem, he received a book containing printed 
tributes of esteem from leading clergymen 
and laymen of Lancaster. 

Some years ago, he declined an invitation 
to become president of Wilson College, not 
wishing to leave the Moravian Church. He 
delivered a course of lectures on “Chris- 
tianity and the Family” at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, N. Y., a few years ago. 
He was a great lover of nature, and of 
fine artistic ability. 

Dr. Hark is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Milla C. Hark, of Riverton, N. J., to whom 
he was married in 1874, a son, Dr. Hugo 
C. Hark, in St. Croix, and two daughters: 
Anna A. Hark, Philadelphia, Pa., and Mrs. 
Robert J. Pilgram, of Lancaster. 

Raids Le 


MRS. GEORGE L. BIDWELL 
On June 10 Mrs. George L. Bidwell met 


death near Winchester, Va., when the 
automobile in which she was returning 


from a visit to Knoxville, Tenn., skidded 
and overturned. Her death cast a heavy 
sorrow upon the entire community. Mrs. 
Bidwell was a faithful member of St. John 
Church, Riegelsville. No organization of 
the Church was dearer to her than the 
local woman’s missionary society, of which 
she was the treasurer. This interest and 
love is evidenced by the fact that by her 
will the Missionary Society of St. John 
Church is given the interest yearly on her 
savings account of $700. The funeral sery- 
ices were conducted from the home by her 
pastor, Rev. Samuel J. Kirk, who read the 
Scripture and spoke brief words of com- 
fort. A former pastor, Rev.:James R. 
Shepley, was present and offered prayer. 
One of Mrs. Bidwell’s favorite verses was 
that of Bryant in Thanatopsis. Indeed, it 
may be said that the spirit of that poem 
characterized her life: 


“So live that when thy summons comes 
to join 

The innumerable caravan, which moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each 
shall take 


His chamber in the silent halls of 
death, 

Thou go not like the quarry-slave at 
night, 


Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained 
and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy 
grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of 
his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant 
dreams.” Sea 
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Catherine Atkinson Miller’s New Book 


STUNTS OF ALL LANDS 


HE increasing popularity of stunt night in 
onventions, district meetings of young 
people’s and Sunday School groups and in 
local church recreation makes it ever more diffi- 
cult to get unusual ideals for presentation. 
Catherine Atkinson 
Miller, who wrote Stunt 
STU NTS Night Tonight! has dug 
OF ALL LANDS into the folklore of all 
iin om lands to supply you 
Yy | with exactly the new 
‘ ideas you need. Many of 
the stunts she offers are 
picturesque and yet with- 
out extensive costuming. 
She makes the customs 
of other lands delight- 
ful as well as instructive. 
In the first part she 
chats about staging stunts 
and makes more sugges- 
tions than you can use 
in years. She lists no 
end of sources from the folklore of America, 
Holland, China, Japan, Persia, Greece, and 
many other countries. In the second part 
she outlines an ideal series of parties based on 
the customs of many lands. With this book 
your whole social program is sure to be full of 
variety. 


10,000 Copies of 
Stunt Night Tonight! 
Have Been Sold. 


The New Book, $1.50 
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FRANK S. RICHARDS 


Trinity Church, Everett, Pa., sustained 
a great loss in the death of Frank Skyles 
Richards, who passed into the spirit world 
July 2, aged 73 years, 4 months and 18 
days. He had been in impaired health for 
more than a year and within this period 
of time had submitted to a major opera- 
tion and recently returned to the Memorial 
Hospital, Cumberland, Md., for observa- 
tion and treatment but his ailment had 
become so pronounced that no hopes were 
held out for even temporary relief. He 
was brought home in a eritical condition 
a week before his death. 

Mr. Richards was born in McConnells- 
town, Huntington County, Feb. 14, 1857. 
He was united in marriage to Miss Alice 
Weaverling of Everett, who preceded him 
to the spirit world in 1918. He is sur- 
vived by 4 sons and 2 daughters. 

Mr. Richards was a well-known and 
esteemed citizen of Everett. For many 
years he was in the harness and saddlery 
business. He served one term as chief 
burgess of his home community and at the 
time of his death was borough treasurer. 
In 1871 Mr. Richards united with Trinity 
Church, Everett, by certificate. He was 
one of a small group of people who organ- 
ized the Sunday School, maintaining an 
active interest in this important feature 
of our Church’s life and at the time of 
his death was its treasurer. In 1888 he 
was consecrated as deacon and in 1904 as 
elder, serving continuously in the official 
life of his Chureh for a period of 42 years. 
He was a devoted reader of the ‘“Messen- 
ger” for many, many years and thus kept 
in touch with the needs and the enlarge- 
ment of our Church life. He represented 
at various times his charge on the floor of 
Classis and Potomae Synod. During the 


‘present pastorate of more than 5 years, 


Mr. Richards was seldom ever absent and 
within this period did not miss one com- 
munion service. It was altogether fitting 
before his body was placed in God’s acre 
that it should rest for a little while in the 
auditorium of the Church he loved so much 
and for whose welfare he made so many 
sacrifices, The funeral service in charge 
of his pastor, Rev. J. Edwin Scheetz, was 
largely attended, and evidence of the high 
esteem in which Mr. Richards was held. 
Whilst we miss the home going of Mr. 
Richards very much, yet in our loss we 
sorrow not as some who are without hope. 
“To be at home with the Lord is much 
better.” J. ES. 


